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1. April 1.—Jesus Gives Sight to the Blind...... John 9 : 1-38 
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7. May 13.—Jesus the True Vine................ John 15 : 1-16 
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(Temperance Lesson) ..........--..0-0005 Isaiah 28 : 1-13 
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(Pentecost Lesson)...............- John 15: 26 to 16: 14 
10. June 3.—Jesus Betrayed and Denied.......... John 18: 1-18 
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12. June 17.—The Risen Lord:............0.-.0000 John 20 1-18 
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Where Steerest Thou ? 
By George Klingle 
WHITHER away, thou Shallop on the sea of 


time? 
Toward what immortal harbor moves thy prow? 
Upon what shore shall thy fleet sail be beached— 
Where steerest thou? 


Whither away, thou Shallop fleeing toward a 
goal? — 
Look to thy chart!—guide well thy skimming 
prow; 
Time’s sea is vast, and treacherous, and deep— 
Where steerest thou? 


To harbor thou must come when day is fully 


spent. 
If but adrift, thy chance to steer is now— 
There yet is time to will, and time to win— 
Where steerest thou? 


& R 
The Best “Cupid” 


Did a mythological “Cupid” or a heaven-sent 
angel select your fiancée? How can you know? 
God expressly intimates in his Word that he wishes 
to guide, when’a child of his chooses a life partner. 
The Spirit of God has been at pains to inspire Moses 
to set down with great detail the story of how an 
angel-selected bride was chosen for Isaac, aoe 
of promise. The sequel to this beautiful Bible 
love story shows the part that Isaac himself played 
in getting this glorious prize, this good and perfect 
gift from above. The story in the twenty-fourth of 
Genesis states that just as Rebekah reached her new 
home, “Isaac came from the way of the well Lahai- 
roi.” That means “the well of him that liveth and 
seeth mé.” A Christian young man dare not fall in 
love unless he is living by the side of that well, 
living in the sight of and_in the conscious guidance 
of him who is the source of all life. Dr. Arthur T. 
Pierson said that during his long life he had taken 
careful note of Christians who had deliberately 
~mated with unbelievers, and in every case except 
perhaps one or two, nothing but spiritual disaster 
had resulted. Every Christian young man needs to 
be living by the side of that well, and every girl who 








is asked to engage herself to stich a young man 
should make sure that he is living there. Paul’s 
statement “Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers” 
is a New Testament clamp — Moses’ splendid 
Old Testament story of how made a father’s 
prayers, a servant’s fidelity, and an-angel’s unseen 
guardianship, to work together in the choice of a 
godly young woman as a wife for a youth who 
onored him. : 
Fuel 


Answering That Letter 


Answering letters promptly stamps a man as an 
unusual character. Many make it a rule to answer 
business or personal letters the day they are re- 
ceived,—because real efficiency demands it. Every 
letter a Christian receives gives him a golden oppor- 
tunity to do the unusual thing for an even better 
reason. A busy African missionary recently wrote 
The Sunday School Times: “Your editorial note on 
answering the telephone reminded me that if we 


would receive every letter as a personal call of the’ 


individual, and give it the same sympathetic and 
prompt response we should give the. writer if he 
called on us, it would much enrich our correspond- 
ence, especially if we recognized Christ himself in 
the caller and remembered His ‘inasmuch’.” When 
a letter is received.is often quite as important as 
what the letter contains, and may have much to do 
with the kind of message the words carry. A young 
woman felt strongly led to write a letter of comfort 
and encouragement to a Christian girl whom she 
had not met, but whom she knew was in need. As 
she prayed about it she was from time to time hin- 
dered in the writing of the letter; after some weeks’ 
delay the letter was written and mailed with a con- 


sciousness that the Lord had guided. An answer 
came from the young girl saying that the letter 
reached her at one of the crise$ of her life, when 
her difficulties seemed to be coming to a head, and 
her new friend’s word came to her as a message 
from the Lord. As a Christian. looks to the Lord 
before writing each letter, he will be guided both as 
to the time and the matter. Ordinarily God’s time 
will call for prompt answers, and there should be 
delay only when He specially directs it. Shall we 
let God do a great deal more for us in enrichin 
our correspondence through real spiritual efficiency 


> atl 
God’s “‘ Usual”’ 


Nothing is too great for~God, and nothing is too 
small. e is no less God when he does what seem 
like ordinary things, and he is no more God when he 
does extraordinary things. The out-and-oyt Chris- 
tian recognizes God in both, and has the secret of a 
God-directed life. Here it is: “In all thy ways 
asknowledge him and he will direct thy paths” 
(Prov. 3:6). We are reminded that this Word 
calls upon us to acknowledge God, not merely on 
extraordinary occasions, “but in all our ways, so 
that every occasion will be to us extraordinary,— 
that is to say, God specifically acknowledged,—and 
what men call extraordinary will be nothing more to 
us than ordinary, God still working. The overthrow 
of an empire and a shower of rain will be equally 
seen to be sent by our Father, and we shall thus 
acknowledge him.”. When we see God in the com- 
monplace and in the unusual, nothing will be com- 
monplace: our “usual” experience will always be. 
teeming with the unusualness of his blessing. 


Done Suddenly 


we are almost certain to believe that it will 
take an immense amount of preparation and 
thought before: we can make a start at it. But there 
are undertakings which require dash as much as they 
do reflection. Many things are simply spoiled by 
thinking of them too long and too much, and we are 


Ws we have anything of importance to do 


- wearied, and the best of our force is gone, by the 


time we begin to act. 

It is also very easy to, suppose that we are all the 
time getting more ready for something by our long 
reflection upon it when, in reality, we are getting 
further and further away from it. Nothing is easier 
to exaggerate than the value of thinking, and some- 
times our thinking has become so overgrown that it 
constitutes a real deficit and poverty with us instead 
of an asset. For while we are canvassing ways and 
means for doing a thing we are also getting better 
and better acquainted with the difficulties. _In fact 
we get too well acquainted with them, and~at. last 
they may become paramount. With less thought 
many a man would be far wiser than he is to-day. 

In a recefit great revival, the evangelist, Dr. Bieder- 
wolf, called upon those who had become Christians 
between the ages of ten and twenty to rise. The 
great majority of the Christians present rose. Then 
a smaller number between: twenty and thirty, and 
then on until in the forties and fifties and sixties 
hardly any at all. Those who had thought the longest 
over the matter had the least to show for it, and so 
it seems that there is a point beyond which thought 
ceases to be powerful and defeats itself. Decision 
braces up and invigorates thought even more than 
thought does decision. 

In Kipling’s poem, “The Battle of Lung-Tung-Pen,” 
the old sergeant tells how that battle would never 
have been fought or won or even commenced had it 
been left to seasoned soldiers and their judgment. 
It was won by almost boys who were too green to 
know the difficulties, and their ignorance was bliss. 
It is so in life. The best things are often done by 
those who do not know half the difficulties, and do 
not want to know them until afterward. 

Beecher tells the story of a man who, in a night of 
terrible storm which had wrecked everything, had to 


cross a certain bridge. The bridge was half-wrecked, 
and in the darkness he could only grope his way 
foot by foot from one sound support to another and 
over yawning gaps around which he had to feel his 
way. At last, after weary efforts which had ex- 
hausted his strength, he reached the other side, and 
when the light came up and he looked back upon 
that wrecked structure and saw what dangers he had 
crossed he fainted away. Darkness had been his 
friend. By daylight he’ would never have started. 
It is better to faint at the end than at the beginning. 

A prominent merchant in one of our great ,cities 
said that one Sunday he went to church in Cleveland 
and heard the minister preach about accepting Christ. 
It was no new theme to the merchant. He had meant 
to do it all his life and he had always thought of it. 
He wondered whether the minister would say any- 
thing new about it, anything that would make it 
more feasible. Nothing was said but what he had 
heard a hundred times before. And then it dawned 
upon him that probably nothing éver would be. It 
had all been said. Any new element that could come 
into the situation could come only from action on 
his own part. Man enough to see the point he shut 
the door on his thoughts. He had more*than done 
justice by them. They had had his attention for more 
than thirty years of his life, and he was now a man 
of fifty and not saved. Without another thought he 
went to the minister then, after that service, and 
told him that he accepted Christ, and that as soon as 
it could be arranged he would do it publicly. After 
his action there was plenty more to think about. 
Thought was no longer a dull, brooding, poisonous, 
stupefying process. All first rate thought is more 
than half action. And there was nothing lacking in 
this man’s decision because it was done suddenly. 
The suddenness of it was the saving thing. 

And so all of us, in a dozen different direc- 
tions, are administering an ,opiate to ourselves by 
professing that we wish a longer time to think a 
matter over. We fancy we are dealing delicately and 
finely with the matter when, in reality, we are blunt- 
ing and cearsening the fine capacity for action, and 
when that is dulled life has no more zest. Shakes- 
peare gave us Hamlet as the visible summary of the 
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miseries of the indecisive soul who can no longer 
act, but only see and think and ponder. ; 

There are many things which can be done this 
morning as well as any time. What little advantage 
they might conceivably have if we could refine and 
polish them a little better,—a very mythical advan- 
tage at best,—is offset a thousand times by the ring 
and glow which goes with setting to work. Our very 
hands and feet will often do better thinking for us 
than all the reflection we can muster up. 

And that is the atmosphere we step into when we 
read the New Testament. Christ came to people 
almost deadened with long thinking it over, and im- 
mediately things began to be done. There was a 

lowing, active life opened to men and women. “I 
ow that Messias cometh, which is called Christ,” 
said the dreary, unexpectant woman at the well. But 
she probably did not think he would come in less 
than ten years. There was nothing that could be 
done about it. And then something was done sud- 
denly. Her stupor was ended. ithin a day she 
passed into a thrilling, active life. It is such a sur- 
prise to people to know that “now is an acceptable 
time” to God. Out of an extravagant honor to him 
we feel that nothing really worthy of him can be 
accomplished in less than a year, when, lo, the thing 
most acceptable is something that can be done to-day. 

And sometimes the thing that is done suddenly is 
altogether the best thing we ever do. What we have 
pored over and toiled over is sometimes almost 
spoiled. Logically, perteye, it ought to be better than 
anything else, but actually it is not; while something 
which we bring forth suddenly, with all the marks 
of faith and risk and daring upon it, is full of health 
and charm and life. 

Writers have sorhetimes found that their best did 
not come to them when they had plenty of leisure 
and preparation, but when they worked briskly. Both 
Macaulay and Ruskin, who had feared that a too 
constant use of their gift would deteriorate it, found 
that the more they wrote the better they wrote, and 
gave up the notion that to do a thing well you must 
= do it once in a great while. 

here are glorious things that we dream of.as far 
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distant, and we might have seme of them within 
fifteen minutes if we wanted to. There are good 
things we ptan to do, but we think that things so good 
will require at least a year in order to do them. 
They could be best done this morning. ‘There is no 

rantee about whether they can be done in a year. 

t is. a very precarious matter. Most likely a 
year will render them impossible. . 

So Christ tomes and touches the stupor of our 
thoughts, and plunges us into the glow of action. 
What a relief! When we are facing, with dismay, 
another long, wearisome period of deliberation, can- 
vassing of doubts and difficulties and fears and op- 
position, he lifts us into some quick, sane, joyous 
activity. He sets us on our feet and on our way. 
By nightfall we look back on actual things, either 
begun or wholly accomplished. 

There are vital and important things waiting for 
us, and they must be seized suddenly or not at all. 
They are swift and passing. There are things which 
are best obtained by prolonged consideration, there 
are others which are not. How many of the great 
things in the history of God’s chosen people were 
done at a stroke! Almost over night, And our own 
personal spiritual progress is often set forward 
leagues at a time by some swift action which sums 
up, and brings to a head, a long gathering of forces. 
Surprise is one of our normal delights, and our 
heavenly Father does not view with disfavor this 
element in our make-up, for he made it. He loves to 
introduce into our lives sudden gifts as well-as long- 
prepared-for ones. We are too slow, we do not ap- 
preciate the activity of God or his swiftness or va- 
riety. To Paul it seemed as if he could never keep 
up with the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the riches which he was ever putting before him. 
And into the long gathering and preparing of God’s 
provisions the apostle cast the ingredient of his own 
faith and action, and instantly tere was something 
new in’ the world. 

Shut the door on your thoughts. They have had 
their full share of your strength. The best that can 
come to you now is something done suddenly. God 
is all ready for such action on the part of men. 








Sir William Ramsay on 
Luke and Xenophon 


“How the Book of Acts Routed Its Higher 
Critics” was the title of an article by the eminent 
New Testament archeologist, Sir William M. Ramsay, 
which was published in The Sunday School Times 
as a sidelight upon the Sunday-school lessons in 
Acts last year. When Sir William turned from the 
conceptions of the higher critics regarding the book 
of Acts, his discoveries reversed also the whole 
trend of scholarship and confirmed the trustworthi- 
ness of Luke as a faithful historian of apostolic 
days. One of the first steps.in the change of opinion 
concerned the statement in Acts 14:5 that Paul and 
Barnabas fled from Iconium. to the cities of Ly- 
caonia and the country round them, “This clearly 
implies,” Sir William wrote in his article, “that there 
was a frontier which had to be crossed between 
Iconium and Lycaonia.” 

One of the Times readers who carefully studied 
and appreciated. Sir William’s article, upon checking 
some of the statements by books in his own library 
found what seemed a discrepancy. His inquiry was 
referred to Sir William, and the distinguished au- 
thor’s reply is published here, following the letter of 
inquiry. , 

In the article by Sir William M. Ramsay, in the issue 

of May 6, 1916, I read in the first column, “Every 

modern authority and every dictionary or treatise of 
ancient geography laid it down as definite and certain 
fact that Icenium was the capital of Lycaonia, and that 
there was no frontier to cross between Iconium and the 
cities of Lycaonia.” After reading this I was a little 
curious to knew what the books in my home library 
had to say about it. The first one I looked at was 

“Whitney’s Hand-Book of Bible Geography,” published 

by Carlton and Lanahan, New York, 1871. Under the 

title Iconium I found it refers to Xenophon as stating 
that Iconium was the last city of Phrygia in the direc- 
tion of Lycaonia; also the same book says that Am- 

mianus Marcellinus states that Iconium is in Pisidia, I 

looked also in Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul, 

which in volume 1, page 186, note 3, confirms what 

Whitney’s Hand-Book says about Xenophon’s location. 

So I have been wondering whether Sir William’s state- 

ment quoted above was unwittingly made too broad 

and comprehensive, or whether I fail to understand what 
he means by the terms “modern authority” and 

“treatise of ancient geography.” I wonder if this may 

be cleared up in some way? The article is full of rich 

information, and we are certainly under obligation to 
the author and to The Sunday School Times for giving 
us such an instructive article—A Buffalo Business Man. 


In reply Sir William writes: 
I congratulate The Sunday School Times on hav- 


ing readers who consult their books. I wish that 
all who read about Paul would do the like. 

Every school-boy who studies Greek is assumed 
to know (and sometimes does know) that Xenophon 
passed through Iconium, a city of Phrygia, and im- 
mediately. thereafter crossed the frontier into Ly- 
caonia. That is the starting-point of my argument; 
but the question is, To what region did Iconium be- 
— when Paul was there, more than four centuries 
ater: 

When I spoke about modern authorities, and dic- 
tionaries or treatises of ancient geography, I meant 
formal treatises or books -by writers on ancient 
geography, and not persons who are picking out and 
arranging a certain amount of geographical infor- 
mation for the benefit of Bible students. Conybeare 
and Howson and Mr. Whitney are doubtless excellent 
authorities on the New Testament; I do not know 
the last named, but have often spoken with great 
love and admiration of the first. No one, however, 
would call them authorities on ancient geography, as 
that science is understood. 

So far as I knew, every formal treatise on ancient 
geography as a subject, studied for its own sake, 
mentions that [conium was the capital of Lycaonia 
in the time of Paul. They base this conclusion on 
the. high authority of Cicero, who had been there, 
and his testimony was accepted as proving conclu- 
sively that Iconium had ceased to belong to Phrygia 
and was assigned to Lycaonia before the beginning 
of our era. And every one of these writers also 
mentions that in early times Iconium was a city of 
Phrygia, quoting the authority of Xenophon. Some 
of them also mention that Ammianus speaks about 
Iconium as being in Pisidia (which was true in his 
time, the fourth century after Christ). 

The conclusion which any one must draw from 
these assertions of modern geographical writers 
would be that Luke speaks about Iconium as being 
in a different province from what was the case in 
his own time, and was misled by recollection of 
either Xenophon, or some other person, who de- 
scribed the facts of long past time. Take a similar 
modern case. If a Chinese author writing in a book 
dated about the year 1899, spoke about Strasburg as 
a city of France, one would understand that he was 
not speaking from personal knowledge or eye-wit- 
ness, but was depending upon a book or document 
written before 1870. It is now shown that the 
modern high geographical authorities were wrong,— 
that Iconium ‘was; Phrygian in the time of Paul; and 
that a certain emotion and stress. in the expression 
must be due to eye-witness, that is, either Luke re- 
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produced the tone and feeling of Paul, or he had seen 
for himself. 

Your correspondent’s letter shows that I have not 
expressed ai so lucidly as is right, but the mat- 
ter is a little complicated and not easy to express 

uite clearly in such limited space. I have di s 
e whole subject in a recent book on “The Bearing 


of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the ¥ 


New Testament” (Geo. H. Doran Co., New York 
City, $3 net), where more than fifty pages are needed 
to state all the facts involved. ' 


> at 
The First Day, or The Seventh? 


During the past year it has been very forcibly brought 
to my mind that nowhere in God’s Word are men 
commanded to keep holy-the first day of the week, 
while over and over God made wonderful promises to 
his people if they would remember his commandment 
concerning the seventh day or Sabbath. 

In my reading I find that the change from Saturday 
to Sunday was made by the Catholic Church at the 
Council of Laodicea (364 A. D.), and was made a civil 
law in Rome by Constantine. Can you tell me why 
Christian men everywhere are following the commands 
of a Catholic pope instead of the command of God?— 
A New York Bible Student. 

How much real evidence have the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists that the Gentile Christians kept Saturday prior 
to Constantine’s edict regarding the keeping of Sunday? 
Would you also recommend a good book on the subject. 
I need very much to know, not for my own sake, but 
for others.—A North .Dakota Pastor. 

Can you help me to give an answer to my class of 
women on the question of observing Sabbath on the 
seventh day? One of the ladies has joined the “Seventh 
Day” people, and she thinks that that religion is the only 
one. She thinks all who do not belong to the Seventh 
Day Adventists are lost. I don’t believe it is essential 
to salvation that we worship God on Saturday.—A New 
Jersey Teacher. 


To make the observing of Saturday, the seventh 
day Sabbath, an essential of salvation, is to deny 
the Gospel of grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. “Ye 
are severed from Christ, ye who would be justified 
by ny law; ye are fallen away from grace” (Gal. 
wy 
There are earnest and sincere Christians who urge 
the observance of the seventh day not as an essen- 
tial of salvation, but as a matter of obedience to 
God’s commands. The danger of this conviction is 
suggested by these inquiries from Times readers, 
which are selected from a number of letters that 
indicate how widespread are the teachings on Seventh 
Day ‘observance for Christians, leading to a-legalism’ 
that would bring Christians into a bondage to the 
Law that is contrary to such an utterance as Gal- 
ations 5:1,—“For freedom did Christ set us free: 
stand fast therefore, and be not entangled again in 
a yoke of bondage.” * 

The Roman Catholic Church had nothing to do 
with changing the observance of Sabbath from the 
seventh day to the first. That the Church univer- 
sally observed the first day of the week as a special 
day of worship is expressly stated in documents as 
far back as the early second century, and it seems 
evident from the New Testament that this practise 
began in apostolic days (Acts 20:6, 7; 1 Cor. 16: 
1, 2). The Hebrew Christians for a period after the 
new dispensation continued to observe the seventh 
day also, as they did other Jewish rites, though not 
required-under the Gospel. 

The edict of Constantine in A. D. 321 established 
Sunday as a civil rest day, in order that the pagans 
should conform to the Christian day. This first 
civil law on Sunday observance was given because 
Christians kept the first day, and not to have them 
‘change from Saturday to Sunday. 

The Council of Laodicea, A. D. 364, stated in one 
of its articles that if Christians were found to 
Judaize by observing the Sabbath, “let them be 
accursed from Christ.” The council made no change 
from Saturday to Sunday, but based its regulations 
on a long established practise. It is of interest to 
note also that the Roman Bishop, who at that time 
was not yet recognized as pope, did net attend this 
conference at Laodicea; it was a conference of the 
Eastern church in which the Roman Catholic Church 
had no voice: Details ong these historical facts 
(which, it is to be regretted, are much misrepresented 
in certain writings on the subject), may be found, 
with much else, in two volumes by D. M. Canright, 
who for twenty-eight years was a prominent minister 
and writer on Seventh-Day Adventism; “Seventh- 
Day Adventism Renounced,” and “The Lord’s Da 
from Neither Catholic nor Pagan” (Fleming 
Revell Company, Chicago, either book, $1 net). 

It should be remembered that the Christian ob- 
servance of the first day as “the Lord’s Day,” does 
not rest upon law. We keep it as a blessed day of 
privilege, the Resurrection day, in memory of our 
Risen Lord,—not because its observance is legally 
enjoined upon us as the Sabbath was upon Israel, 
God’s earthly people. We cannot be too careful in 
our observance of the Lord’s Day, but let no action 
of that day be done in a legal spirit: let us live in the 
liberty of the Spirit, doing the things that, please 

Him, because his Spirit within makes us want to. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 1 (John 9: 1-38) 





66% | JHO is A. M.?” Christian people all over 
land were asking this question. A new 
book had appeared entitled, “Abiding in 
Christ,” and the only clue to its authorship was in the 
initials “A. M.” The book, it was stated, was a 
translation from the Dutch. It had been written in 
that tongue when the great revival movement which 
had i in America and crossed the ocean to 
England, eventually reached South Africa. It re- 
ally began there in the congregation of a minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. In order to teach his 
young converts how to maintain the life of con- 
tinual abiding, the pastor had written this book. 
So modest was he that it was twenty years before 
he ‘realized that God wished kis local ministry to 
overflow to the four corners of the earth. 

It was not long before the secret came out. Pas- 
tor Theodore Monod, of Paris, drew attention to 
the book at the Keswick conference—and after that 
not only “Abiding in Christ,” but the other books 
that followed from time to time from the pen of this 
South African teacher were eagerly welcomed by a 
large and ever-increasing number of grateful readers. 

This book was the introduction to the Christian 
world of the Rev. Andrew Murray, D.D. The Lon- 
don Times, of Monday, January 22, announced the 
death, at the age of eighty-eight, of this venerable 
teacher. While he occupied the unique position in 
his own Communion of leader of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, his message as a twentieth century 
prophet was so evidently a universal message that his 
own denomination could not claim him peng ty 8 
The people of every name and faith heard him gladly 
to-day, as they did his divine Master nearly twenty 
centuries ago. He himself felt the universality of 
his message to the Church, and while he touched his 
own denomination in a wonderfully close relation- 
ship, he often used to say with his characteristic 
vehemence, “We are Christians first, and Dutch Re- 
formed afterward.” 

Andrew Murray passed through the turmoil of 
the British-Boer wars, and only a short time before 
his death his son, Haldane, was killed in the fighting 
in German East Africa. He was born in Graaf 
Reinet, in 1828, the son of a Dutch Reformed min- 
ister, a native Scotchman, who went to the Cape of 
Good Hope ninety-odd years ago as a minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. His wife was a godly 
woman of Huguenot descent. Of the twelve chil- 
dren with whom God blessed this union, five sons be- 
came ministers and four daughters wives of min- 
isters. Andrew, the second son, along with the 
eldest son, were sent to Scotland and studied for 
the ministry, and, after graduating in Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, they went to Utrecht to complete their theo- 
logical education. 

Andrew was ordaincd at the age of twenty, and 
was for years the only minister in the territory then 
known as the Orange Free State. 

After a season in England of recuperation from 
severe labors, he was called to Worcester, in the 
Colony, and after that he served at Capetown, and 
finally was called to Wellington, where his long and 
beautiful life has just come to an end. In 1862 he 
was elected Moderator of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, to which office he was re-elected for several 
years. 

A Life-Output of Sixty Books 

A master of both the English and Dutch languages, 
he became a prolific writer in both. In the British 
Museum there are some sixty entries under Dr. Mur- 
ray’s name. Some of his best-known books are: 
“Like Christ,” “With Christ in the School of Prayer,” 
“Holy in Christ,” “The Spirit of Christ,” “Be Per- 
fect,” “Why Do You Not Believe?” “Let Us Draw 
Nigh,” and “Have Mercy on Me.” 

“The Key to the Missionary Problem” was pub- 
lished in 1901. Dr. Murray had been invited to speak 
at the great ecumenical missionary conference in 
New York in 1900, but the Boer war had prevented 
his leaving South Africa, though he had been urged 
by D. L. Moody to undertake the trip. While he 
could not deliver his missionary message to the con- 
ference itself, his little book was written after read- 
ing the two volumes containing the report of the 
conference. 

These precious books, which have brought “life 
more abundantly” to thousands of readers, convey a 
double blessing, their directly given inspiration, and 
also the ministry of stewardship’ from their sale, for 
Dr. Murray made it a rule that all profits from his 
writings were to be given to the Lord’s work in one 
form or another. 

Andrew Murray was a mystic; the mysticism of 
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a man of unusual common sense and executive 
ability. The mysticism of the atonement and of union 
with Christ—as a master in Israel, he knew these 
things. And withal there is a crystal clearness in 
his profound interpretations of the teachings of the 
New Testament. A good ‘illustration is his sermon 
on “Abiding in the Crucified One.” In it he sought 
to make plain that the place of union between the 
Son of God and the believer is the Cross. The fol- 
lowing two paragraphs give the heart of this mes- 
sage, and, one is almost tempted to say, the heart of 
his whole teaching: 


The Heart of Murray’s Message 


The suggestive expression, “Planted into the 
likeness of His death,” will teach us what the 
abiding in the Crucified One means. When a graft 
is united with the stock on which it is to grow, we 

- know that it must be kept fixed, it must abide in 
the place where the stock has been cut, been 
wounded, to make an opening to receive the graft. 
No graft without wounding,—the laying bare and 
opening up of the inner life of the tree to receive 
the stranger branch. It is only through such 
wounding that access can be obtained to the fel- 
lowship of the sap and the growth and the life of 
the stronger stem. Even so with Jesus and the 
sinner. Only when we are planted into the likeness 
of His death shall we also be in the likeness 
of His resurrection partakers of the life and the 
power there are in Him. In the death of the cross 
Christ was wounded, and in His opened wounds a 
place prepared where we might be grafted in... 

You have also noticed how the graft has to be 
tofn away from the tree where it by nature grew, 
and to be cut into conformity to the place prepared 
for it in the wounded stem. Even so the believer 
has to be made conformable to Christ’s death,—to 
be crucified and_to die with Him. The wounded 
stem and the wounded graft are cut to fit into 
each other, into each other’s likeness. There is a 
fellowship between Christ’s sufferings and thy suf- 
ferings. His experiences must become thine. The 
more clear the resemblance between the wounded 
stem and the wounded graft, the more exactly 
their wounds fit into each other, the surer and the 
easier, and the more complete will be the union 
and the growth. 


I knew Dr. Murray well. It was my privilege to 
have had him in my home, and to hear his unique 
preaching, and his Spirit-directed exposition of the 
Word of God, a message which he delivered to my 
church in Pretoria, South Africa, during my own 
missionary service. To be in his presence was a 
means of grace. He carried with him a wonderful 
spiritual personality and made one always think of 
the highest and best things, and of the Saviour’s 
love and grace. Nothing would be more distasteful 
to dear Dr. Murray than for me or for any one 
else to make personal reference to his Christian char- 
acter and his zeal in the Master’s service. Yet I feel 
that~in justice to the thousands who have profited 
from his ministry I must and can say truthfully that 
he was a man who realized the true meaning of the 
words, “absolute surrender,” which he so powerfully 
preached in this and other lands. 

While his wider ministry has of course been 
through his writings, they could give no idea of the 
fervor with which he delivered his personal mes- 
sage. The estimate of his preaching given by the 
Rev. Hedley ‘Taylor, in an appreciation of Dr. Mur- 


ray in the British Weekly in 1894, is sympathetic and 


- accurate: 


He seems ohways wrapped about with a mantle 
of adoration. en preaching or conducting a 
service, his whole being is thrown into the task, 
and he glows with a fervency of spirit which it 
seems impossible for human flesh to sustain. At 
times he startles and overwhelms his -listeners. 
Earnestness and power of | electric sort stream 
from him, and affect alike the large audience or 
the quiet circle gathered around him. In his slight, 
spent frame, of middle height, he carries in re- 
pose a volcanic energy which, when he is roused, 
bursts its barriers and sweeps all before it. Then 
his form quivers and dilates, the lips tremble, the 
features work, the eyes spasmodically open and 
close, as from the white-hot furnace of his spirit 
he pours the molten torrent of his unstudied elo- 
quence. The thin face and almost emaciated body 
are transfigured and illumined. _The staid, vener- 
able minister of the nineteenth century, with the 
sober, clerical garb and stiff white tie, which is 
de rigueur among the Dutch clergy, disappears, 
and an old Hebrew prophet stands before us— 
another Isaiah with his glowing imagery, a second 
Hosea, with his plaintive, yearning appeals. Au- 
diences bend before the sweeping rain of his words 
like willows before a gale. The heart within the 
hearer is bowed, and the intellect awed. Andrew 
Murray’s oratory is of that kind to which men 
willingly go into captivity. 


Dr. Murray illustrated in eminent degree the fact 
that a true apprehension of the deepest and pro- 
foundest teachings of the Bible does not make a man 
impractical. He was the very opposite of that. He 
believed that to adequately live the life that is Christ, 
a man or a woman must be thoroughly trained. He 
was an educationalist in the highest and best sense 
of the word. It was his Huguenot sympathies that 
led him to establish the South African Huguenot 
School movement. In a dark and cloudy day it had 
its rise. The death-angel had stepped into the min- 
ister’s little home, and two dear children were taken 
away. “So our hands seemed empty,” said Mrs. 
Murray, pathetically, “and waiting for some work 
with which the Lord was waiting to fill them.” “A 
special need was prominent in the minds of the South 
African Huguenot settlers at this time. Two cen- 
turies before some three hundred of their ancestors 
fleeing from France to Holland after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes found their way to 
the Cape of Good Hope under the auspices of the 
Dutch East India Company. Settling there they be- 
came the Puritan Fathers of that part. Their de- 
scendants were now scattered far and wide over 
South Africa. Dr. Murray’s congregation consisted, 
in part, of them. They were proposing a lasting 
monument to the memory of their ancestors. What 
Should it be? 


Founding an African Holyoke 


The event has proved that the suggestion made by 
Dr. Andrew Murray was not of his own’ devising, 
but “according to the pattern in the Mount.” In- 
spired by the example of Mary Lyons, he founded 
the Huguenot Seminary for girls in 1874. A mes- 
sage was despatched to Mount Holyoke, Mass.: 
Could they send a graduate to found a similar school 
at Cape Colony? Presently came. another letter 
from Dr. Murray forwarding the passage money, 
which he sent in faith and assurance that the teachers 
he asked for would come. 

Not one only but two teachers were given, Miss 
Abbie P. Ferguson and Miss Anna E. Bliss. Many 
a heart brimmed over with its alleluia when the 
news reached Wellington, and within.a few weeks 
gifts poured in to the amount of $7,500, all in an- 
swer to prayer. 

Towards the close of 1873 the two ladies arrived 
at Wellington to- find that a large building with 
grounds had been purchased, and many pupils were 
waiting to enter. 

As in the American Holyoke the main object of 
the school was education on the principle of first 
things first: Heart knowledge before head knowl- 
edge, character before mental acquirements, or in a 
word education in its truest sense, the perfect de- 
velopment of spirit, soul, and body. During the 
first term there were forty students. Before the 
first year closed it was evident that the cords must 
be lengthened, and a new building was started and 
more teachers were called for. The success of this 
school was responsible for the later institution of 

(Continued on page 163) 
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[ A Millionaire Uncle and Two Life-Long Enemies Help 


Lady Hope tells how God wrought a double miracle in order to provide a “ Public House” of her own 





which the men and women broke loose and 
opened their hearts about the drink curse they 
were under, I called on one of the women. 

“What a business there was last night at the 
meeting!” was her first word. 

“Yes,” I said, “it was a wonderful scene. Do you 
think they meant it all?” 7 f 

“Yes, indeed they did. They were in earnest, too. 
It was all genuine, J can tell you.” j : 

“But why in the world do they drink like that if 
they do not wish to do so? Why don’t they keep 
away from it?” I asked. ‘ 

“Tt just seems as if the men cannot help it.” 

“Do they ss bag the drink into the house or do they 
go out for it?” [ inquired. i & 

“Why! don’t you know of those little public 
houses in the different streets? There’s that one at 
the corner of Falkland Street. The landlady sits 
near the window when the men come home from 
their work. She wears a green silk dress and a 
coral necklace. And she calls them by name as they 
pass along the street. She asks them to come in. 
She inquires after their wives and children. If it is 
cold she offers them supper and hot tea, and she 
gets them right inside the barroom, and there their 
money all goes. She has a wonderful way with the 
men. They lose their. work, they lose their good 
names, and they. lose everything in those places.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I do wish I could be like that land- 
lady and have a public house of my own. I would 
not wear a green silk dress or a coral necklace; but 
I would like to get hold of the men. If I could only 
have a little public house, I would give them every- 
thing they wanted, except intoxicating liquors. What 
do you think of that?” 

“Oh,” she said, “they would all come to you. I 
know they would.” 

“You think they would come?” , 

“Certainly they would come. I do wish you could 
get them, Miss,” she said. 

“Well, it is quite impossible; so there is no use 
talking about it,” I replied. “I have no money to go 
and buy a public house with. But I wish we-could 
do something to stop the drinking in this district.” 


Tw morning after the wonderful meeting in 


A Very Curious Present 

I went home quite burdened with this new feeling 
of responsibility. The people were being led to their 
ruin apparently every day, and they earnestly wished, 
some of them at least, to escape from the bondage 
into which they had brought themselves. 

When I reached home I found my mother waiting 
for me with a telegram in her hand. She said, “I 
have just heard that your uncle who has recently 
returned from Australia is coming down here to- 
day. He wants to see us, and he hopes you will be 
at home.” I remembered having seen him when a 
child in Australia, and I knew that he was now a 
millionaire and a good man. She told me that after 
luncheon I had better take him for a drive in the 


pony carriage to show him some of the lovely woods - 


and lakes in the neighborhood. 

My uncle arrived, and about three o’clock he and 
I set off. The lanes were full of all the beauty of 
spring, the honeysuckle twining over the hedges, the 
birds singing, and wild flowers sprinkling the grassy 
borders of the lake here and there. He seemed 
very much delighted, and told me that I lived in an 
enchanting place. He then said, “I want to give you 
a present. What shall it be? I hear that you work 
very hard among the poor people.” 

“Oh,” I said, “not very hard, but I do like visiting 
them and having my classes.” 

“Well,” he said, “what would you like? It must 
be a good present, for I have never given you any- 
thing before. Would you like me to give you a 
cheque so that you could go for three months to 
Switzerland to see the mountains?” 

“Oh,” I said, “I could not possibly go away for 
three days even! I have so much to do.” I thanked 
him very much, but told him the idea was an impos- 
sible one. 

“What shall I give you then? Some nice dresses?” 

“Oh, no,” I said, “you are very kind, but I really 
.do not wish for any more dresses. But,” I added, 
“if you ask me what I would like, I would-say that 
my greatest desire is to have a little public house of 
my own.” 

“A public house!” he_said, looking at me with ab- 
solute horror. “You cannot mean what you say! 
You have been a great deal too much among these 
rough people.” 

“No,” I said, “not at all. I am not enough with 
them. If I were more with them they would never 


When the men of the “District,” jealous of 
what was being done for boys and for mothers 
by a sweet-spirited girl not long out of her 
teens, demanded spiritual attention for them- 
selves, the Coffee House, which became a fa- 
mous institution, was planned. How prayer 
marvelously swept out of the way an uncle’s 
horror, a mother’s opposition, and a feud 
between adjacent property-owners is related in 
this article. 








drink. It is the drink that does them so much 
harm.” ; 

However, he looked very stern, and definitely re- 
fused to aid in such qa project, which he evidently 
did not think was a suitable work for me to en- 
gage in. 

After some little time he said, “Ought we not to 
be driving back? I am afraid I may miss my train.” 

“No,” I answered, “you are too late for your train 
now. I do not want to take you back until you have 
promised to give me my little public house. It will 
not cost you very much money, and you will always 
be glad afterwards.” 

With Police-defying Enthusiasm 

We had been driving by the most exquisite lake 
in the Bury Hill grounds. The sun was setting. 
Golden and crimson lights were changing with the 
silver lights upon the water as we drew up the pony 
and watched the scene. 

“There,” I said, “does not that remind you of 
heaven? Would you not like all those poor people 
to go to heaven instead of to hell? If you will allow 
me to open that house that I speak of for them, in 
the evenings they will have no more temptation to 
drink; and hundreds of them will be led into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

“Very well,” he said, “have your own way. Do 
what you like, and I will help you. I will tell you 
what I can do,” he added. “I will give you a blank 
cheque, and then you can carry out your wish. I 
will speak to your father about it.” 

We drove home, and the matter was arranged so 
far. My father and I knew exactly what to-do, be- 
cause he was then beginning to build me a new room 
as the other one that I had would not hold the peo- 
ple who were now coming to hear the Gospel on 
Sunday nights. So-my father said, “I will make it 
much larger than I intended, as your uncle is going 
to help, and I will build a second room on the top. 
The lower room can be used as an open coffee room 
for the men in the evenings. And the upper room 
you can have for Bible classes and prayer-meetings.” 

I immediately went down to the*district and in- 
vited every man to tea for the following evening. 
Thirty-six men came,-and when I announced to them 
the wonderful fact that our prayers of Sunday night 
had already been answered, and that they had got a 
place of their own in which they could spend the 
evenings and meet their friends without any 4rink 
or temptation to drink, but where they could hear 
the Gospel of Christ and sing their hymns and read 
their papers and have games, they became so ex- 
cited with delight that they shouted and stamped 
their feet, clapped their hands, and made a tremen- 
dous noise,—so much so that I said, “If you go on 
in this way the police will come in and try to find 
out what is the matter.” 

“We don’t care for the police or anybody now. 
We shall have a place of our own where we can 
spend our evenings.” And they all vowed that they 
would come the first night. “When was the opening 
to be?” 

“I will pray for a minute, and then tell you.” I 
prayed silently, and then I said to them, “In ex- 
actly three weeks from to-night we will open the 
new room, and I hope you will all come in.” 

We did open it exactly three weeks from that night. 
The room was long and moderately wide. It would 
hold comfortably about one hundred and twenty men 
sitting down. There were two counters, on one of 
which we placed a pot of coffee and one of. tea, 
milk, sugar, cake, and bread. That was all we had 
the first night. On the other counter we had books, 
large-print Testaments, hymn books, and picture 
papers. The ordinary newspapers were placed on 
the different tables that were placed all along the 
room. Each table had a bench on each side that 
would hold six men. The benches had red cushions, 
which were given by my father to make the room 





look cheerful; and there were red blinds to the 
windows. ~ 

The first evening there was a tremendous crowd 
When we went inside we found it quite full, but the 
men acknowledged that there were many more who 
wished to enter. “Therefore,” they proposed, “whea 
we have been here an hour_we will go out, and the 
other men that are outside can come in; and then 
they can go out, and the third lot can come in. So 
you will have about three hundred the first night.” 

After my father, mother and I had been in the 
room a little while the smell of smoke was so very 
overpowering that I began to feel ill. I had never 
been accustomed to it, and everybody seemed to be 
smoking. So I retired near an open window for a 
few minutes. A man called out, “What is the mat- 
ter with the young lady? Is she ill?” 

“Oh, she is not accustomed to this sort of life,” 
my mother explained. “She has always lived very 
quietly at home; and I also think the smoking is too 
much for her.” 

“What, Miss!” they called out, “don’t you like the 
smoking ?”” 

“Oh,” I said, “never mind me. Please leave me 
alone. I shall be all right in a few minutes.” 

“Well, Miss, if you don’t like’ smoking, we shan’t 
have it,” said one of the men. “Down with the 
pipes!!” So saying, he threw his pipe on the floor 
and crushed it with his heel. All the other men did 
the same, and there was a great noise as all these 
pipes were crushed out of existence, and I was en- 
treated to come forward again. 

“Thank you,” my father said. “I am very glad 
to know that you will be kind to my daughter an 
care for what she wishes. I am sure she will be 
very safe with you.” 

As we went home that evening my mother said to 
me, “I never expected to see you in such a crowd 
as that, and it is impossible that it can go on. I 
will never allow you to go down there again. It is 
something quite Ar Pooh of that_a girl like you 
should be with those rough people all the evening. 
So do not ask me again about it. It must be man- 
aged in some other way.” 


Mother’s Mind Changes 


Naturally I was very much distressed, but we 
never argued with my mother. She was extremely 
gentle, sweet, and quiet, and I really think the holiest 
woman I ever knew in my life. She was very calm 
in her way, but very decided, too, and we never 
thought of arguing with her or contradicting her 
in any way. She was too sacred to us for anything 
like a disobedient spirit to be allowed in our home. 
So that night I spent much time in prayer that God 
would tell me what to do about this place that we 
had opened, and to influence my mother so that if it 
was His will she might tell me to go down there in 
the evenings. I spent a good part of the day in the 
coffee room arranging things with the manager, and 
making every thing comfortable for the evening, and 
then I went home, changed my dress, and sat down 
quietly in the drawing-room. When it was near 
seven o'clock, my mother said to me, “You are the 
most extraordinary girl I ever saw in my life. There 
you have got all this money spent om carrying out 
your project, and you have interested your father 
and other people in it, and you seem perfectly in- 
different yourself as to how it goes on. You sit 
there quietly working and reading a story. book, and 
you have not the least idea what the men are doing 
in that place now.” 

I looked out of the window and could see that it 
was all lighted up, at the foot of the hill, so I said, 
“Don’t ye remember, you told me last night that I 
was not to ask you about it again, and that I was 
not to go down this evening?” 

“Well,” she said, “how do you know what is hap- 
pening there? You do not seem to care what 
goes on.” 

“Mother, I can only assure you that my whole 
heart and soul are down there, and I would like to 
go down.” 

“But,” she said, “there might be a fight going on; 
who can tell?” 

“A fight?” I said, “they would not fight, I am 
quite certain. But would you like me to go down 
and see?” 

“Well, I think you ought to go and see what they 
are doing.” 

I gave her a kiss, ran up to my room and put on 
my things, and rushed as hard as I could down the 
hill, and arrived at the room to find a great crowd 
of men who were eagerly looking and watching for 
me. They could not. think why I did not ,come, 
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they said. So I told them that I was ready to do 
anything they wanted now that-I was there. Some 
had pos Hee some had newspapers, some wanted to 
learn how to play checkers or chess; others wanted 
to chat and talk either with me or some of the 
men that were there. Many had brought their 
friends to see the new place, which they thought 
perfectly wonderful. - 

From that time I never missed a night, except 
once or twice on account of illness, for five years. 

But in a month’s time my father found to his dis- 
may that the size was ridiculously small,—in fact we 
had to enlarge it four times, and even then it was 
perfectly useless as regarded the numbers of men 
who flocked in from all the villages around on every 
side to spend their evenings with us. We had 
mothers’ meeti in the afternoon, but the women 
never came at night. The boys’ classes continued to 
grow and prosper. 

_I must tell of one incident in comnection with en- 
larging the room. The first rooms had been built on 
the property of a certain man, and it reached to the 
extreme edge of his piece of ground. My father, find- 
ing it necessary to increase the size of the building, 
had rented or purchased from the man who owned 
the next piece ef land a stretch of ground which 


would enable us to put on a similar buildi Thus 
the rooms were to be end to end, and of course 
make one very large room on the ground floor, and 


another one above. The people knew we were build- 
ing again, so we expected very large numbers to 
come on this next Sunday afternoon. 

It was on the preceding Friday in the morning that 
I went down and noticed that the wall between the 
two buildings was not opened up. 

“No,” said the manager, “that is what I have been 
observing. They have got both walls built up so 
that there is no access from the one buildifg to, the 
other. f course it ought to have been arranged so 
that it was alf one building, or else it is of no use 
to you.” 

“What in the world shall we do?” I exclairned. 

_My father happéned to be away at the time, so we 
could not consult him. 

“Well,” he said, “I will tell you what is the cause 
of all this. The two owners of the ground have 
never spoken to each other for the last thirty years. 
They had some disagreement or quarrel, and they 
have not been friends since then, and they will not 
unite their properties. Surely this point~ought to 

“Ihave been considered and understood before the 
building was begun.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I should have thought so. But 
what are we to do now?” 

“They are quite decided that they will not open 
the one building into the other.” 

“What in the world are we to do?” I asked. “This 
is Friday, and the people come on Sunday.” 

“There is nothing to do but to resort to our old 
remedy,” the manager said, “and that is to pray that 
God will help us out of this difficulty. It will be a 
miracle, but we must have it done. You can pray, 
and I will pray.” 

I went outside and saw the man who owned the 
building we were in. “No,” he said, “I should never 
allow such a thing.” - 

Then I went to see the othéf man. “It is out of 
the question,” he said. He never was asked to join 
the two buildings, and it. could not be done now. 
It was quite impossible, he declared. 

I went home to pray. And that night we all met 
in the room, but the subject was not brought up 
among the men. I did not want them to discuss it. 
That night, after much prayer, a sweet and wonder- 
ful feeling of peace and calm came over me. I re- 
membered that the manager had said to me with a 
smile when I left the room ’on the previous evening: 
“It will be all right. God will take care of us.” 

I breakfasted at eight the next morning, and went 
down to the coffee room. There I beheld a marvel- 
ous sight. A crowd of workingmen were engaged 
with scaffoldings pulling down the two walls that 
had separated the rooms. They were working as 
hard as ever they could, and the two owners were 
standing beside them giving directions. I went in- 
side, and saw the manager. 

“Why, this is a miracle indeed,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is nothing less than a miracle. 
How it has come about I cannot tell you.” 

So I went over to the house next door, where one 
of the owners lived. 

_“Good-morning, Mr. M. This room will be all 
right for Sunday. What is it that has happened?” 

“Qh,” he said, “I must tell you, it was a wonder- 
ful thing. In the middle of the night when I was 
in bed I could not sleep, and God spoke to me. 
Oh, I cannot tell you how wonderful it was. He 
told me to go and‘see Mr. P. across the way, and He 
also told me that I must not hinder God’s work. 
Those rooms must be open before Sunday. So I 
aroused my wife, and said to her, ‘I am obliged to 
go out.’ ‘What,’ she said, ‘go out at this hour. 
What time is it?’. ‘It’s half-past twelve.’ She said, 
‘You cannot go out now!’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I must go 
and see Mr. P.’ ‘Go and see Mr. P! Why he’s your 
lifelong enemy.’ ‘It is not so now,’ I replied. “God 
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has told me to go and speak to him.’ So I went 
across the road, knocked at the door, and Mr. P. 
opened it. 

“*Come in,’ he said, ‘I expect you are feeling like 
Ido. I have had an awful time to-night.’ 

“*Ves,’ I replied, ‘and I am the same. We cannot 
go on like this any longer... We must not hinder the 
good work. Shall we make friends, and break 
through the walls?’ 

“So we shook hands and vowed that at six o’clock 
the next morning. we would both. put all our work- 
men on to these two houses to unite them as ome.” 

When the people arrived on Sunday evening the 
found a spacious aaa ready for them, with all 
hindrances remov ‘ 


Sunday at Lake Geneva 


By Phebe A. Curtiss 








“A lg aye Ayn on the hillside by the lake side! 
a i of Lake Geneva Ar pe the 
every 


unday School 
therefore, in taking their 
them. They can here have a grand 
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mean to spend the whole day on Sunday with 

those who were in hearty sympathy with you 
in your desire to make it a perfect day of worship, 
meditation, and communion? That is just what a 
Sunday at Conference Point, Lake Geneva, is. 

The word had been given out that there would be 
a Sunday-school session first of all; and it was one 
of the rare instances where the whole community, it 
may be safely said, was in the Sunday-school. On 
the first Sunday Mr. Herbert Hill, of New York, 
acted as Superintendent, and he gave a practical illus- 
tration of how a Sunday-school should be conducted. 

Sunday fell on the Fourth of July that week, and 
the room was appropriately decorated—the Stars and 
Stripes and the Christian flag in close company every- 
where. 

The tone of patriotism sounded all through the 
program. Every hymn, Scripture reading, prayer, 
and spoken word, had the same inspiring ring. 

The officers and teachers were all there very early, 
but none too early to receive the same cordial greet- 
ing from a well-chosen reception committee, which 
every one else received later on. The school was a 
graded school, too, and the fact was demonstrated 
that a graded school may be successfully conducted 
even when the equipment and conditions are not 
perfectly adapted to the plan. 

The Beginners’ Department and the Primary De- 
partment met on cottage verandas, and the Junior 
Department was in one corner of the “main room.” 
There was: even a baby to be received into the 
Cradle Roll Department—little Billie Beman, if you 
please !—and the teacher of the younger children had 
the realistic experience of trying to vie with him in 
claiming the attention of ‘the children she was at- 
tempting to teach. 

I don’t believe there was a Home Department, for 
it was one of the very unusual cases where there 
wasn’t any one in the whole community who was too 
old, too sick, too busy, or too “something else” to be 
present. 

On the second SunJay Mr. C. W. Shinn, of Ohio, 
served as superintendent, and conducted a very skill- 
fully arranged missionary program. Every moment 
was used to aavenagy, and the whole thought was 
rounded out perfectly. The decorations that day 
were in charge of one of the classes in the Training 
School, and the room, in itself so bare, was trans- 
formed into a perfect bower of beauty with 
branches, vines, and blossoms fair. There was no 
florist’s bill to meet, either, for all of this beauty 
came from the woods. 

Following the Sunday-school came the preaching 
service, and here again the conditions bordered on the 
ideal, for almost everybody stayed to that service. 
One lively lad in the Junior Department was heard 
to say to another, “Stay to church? Why, of course 
I’m going to stay to church! I'd be ashamed to be 
a —- of the church“and not stay to the preach- 
ing!” 

In the afternoon the interests were more varied. 
Little companies were formed. Some of these took 
long walks in the woods to enjoy the beauty of the 
“sweet, growing things”; others sat together and 
talked over the events of the week, exchanged ex- 
periences and discussed some of the things they had 
been too much occupied to exhaust during the busier 
week-days. There were several meetings of various 
kinds which had not really been upon the program. 

One of the most interesting of these was a meet- 
ing held for a company of boys who were having an 
outing in a, Vacation Camp in the vicinity. Almost 
any one who had been leading as strenuous a life 
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as Mrs. Bryner had would have thought she was en- 
titled to an afternoon of complete rest, but with her 
usual forgetfulness of self she conducted these meet- 
ings, and with the help of some of the others, with 
story and song, she gave the boys a royal good time. 

ne Sunday there was a Story Hour on the hill- 
side. This had been arranged particularly for those 
who had been taking the course in story-telling, but 
it transpired that nearly the whole school gathered 
there to listen while a few of those students in story- 
telling “tried their wings.’ Their instructor, Pro- 
fessor St. John, had departed, but so well had his 
work been done that, I think, each one of the stories 


_ had a “beginning—an introduction—action—a climax 


—and an ending.” 
enjoy them. . 

ut the most precious time of all on Sunday at 
Lake Geneva came just at the twilight hour, when 
the “shadows were growing long” and the time came 
for the hillside meeting, with Mr. S. D. Gordon as 
our leader. What a setting there was for that sacred 
season of worship together! Facing us was the lake, 
whose waters rippled in the gradually fading light 
and made it all seem like some wonderful, peaceful 
dream. The company gathered there listened most 
reverently to the message which Mr. Gordon brought. 
He hardly needed to tell them to “Listen, softly,” for 
that was exactly what each one did every time he 
spoke. It was an experience that does not come many 
times in a lifetime. 

On the second Sunday, which was the closing day 
of the Conference, when the last impressive word 
had been spoken and Mr. Gordon had talked with 
God as he closed, I am thinking there was a bit of 
an ache in every heart as each one realized that this 
blessed season had come to its close; but I am cer- 
tain that, coupled with it, was the deep impulse to go 
back to the widely separated fields of work and enter 
upon a closer walk with God. 
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Anyway, the listeners seemed to 
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Family Worship in a Doctor’s Home 


URING thirteen years of family life in our 

home other demands have rarely been allowed 

to interfere with either public worship, family 
worship; or private worship. Since our three chil- 
dren have been old enough to take part, we have 
tried to conduct family worship in such a way as to 
hold their interest ~s § impart permanent knowledge. 
This is accomplished by having all take part in every- 
thing that is done—reciting Scripture, singing hymns 
from memory, and prayer. At first the Lord’s Prayer 
and set prayers from the Methodist ritual were used. 
Latterly, since all are now in the church, we are 
coming to use more extempore prayer. Objects for 
prayer are suggested by the leader, and all pray in 
turn. 

Over three years ago we began the memorizing of 
Scripture passages and hymns. This has included 
such as these: 

Names and classification of the books of the Bible. 
The Ten Commandments. 

Matthew 5: 1-26, including the Beatitudes. 

Story of the birth of Jesus (Luke 12: 8-14). 

Story of his resurrection (Mark 16: 1-7). 

Psalms 1, 19, 23, 67, 91, 100, 103, 121. 

Isaiah 35, 53; 1 Corinthians 13. 

Apostles’ Creed, Baptismal Covenant. 

Three forms of grace at meals. 


One whole year was taken to learn the Catechism 
of the Methodist Church, taking only two or three 
questions each week. Now we are memorizing mis- 
cellaneous verses of Scripture, one new verse each 
day, such as are most frequently quoted. We use 
the little book “Daily Food” more familiar to the 
past generation. 

The hymns memorized, forty in number, are nearly 
all taken from the Church hymnal, as those which 
possess most permanent value. The livelier tunes 
are used preferably, such as, 

Onward, Christian soldiers. 

Stand up, stand up for Jesus. 

What a Friend we have in Jesus. 

Close to Thee. " 

Precious name. 

Saviour, like a shepherd lead us. 


But the old classics must not be neglected: 
The Church’s one foundation. 

Rock of Ages. 

Jesus, Lever of my soul. 


Also pieces fot occasional use: 
America. 

Morning Song. 

Sabbath Morn, 

Christmas and Easter hymns. 


‘ Singing a different hymn each day it takes over 
a month to review; and we find it desirable to re- 
view all this work frequently, as well as to add some- 
= new from time to time. 

e feel that ten minutes each day so spent cannot 
help bearing fruit pleasing to the Master—W. W. 
Dill, M.D., Albuquerque, N. M. 
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~ The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 
A younes ma man was urging upon another, a 





younger man, the unconditional surrender of 
his life to the mastery of Christ. The younger 
man asked some questions about details of the truth 
that was being presented to him. “George,” said the 
other, “I cannot answer those questions in any way 
that you could understand. If you had been born 
blind and asked me to describe the difference be- 
tween pink and blue, I could not do it. So of these 
uestions you are asking: you cannot snderstand 
the answers until after you have surrendered.” A 
few minutes later the two men were on their knees, 
and the younger man made a complete, unconditional, 
lorious surrender of his life to the Lord Jesus. 
hey arose from their knees, and quietly talked the 
whole matter over. “What about those questions?” 
asked the older man. George smiled. “I understand 
now,” he answered. The questions had been fully 
answered without a word from the other man. 

“A man blind from his birth” (v. 1)—that is the 
condition of all unsaved persons: they are born 
blind. They cannot even imagine the facts of the 
spiritual life; they cannot see the things that can 
only be spiritually discerned (1 Cor. 2:14). But 
the moment such a man is born again—what a flood 
of new light! 


Our Background Material 


We have covered, in this “background” work since 
the first of the year, six of the seven great sections 
of the Gospel al tae, The seventh and last is The 
Epilogue, chapter 21. Its three divisions are: (a) The 
Lord and the Christian Community (vs. 1-14); (b) 
The Lord and the Individual Christian (vs. 15-19) ; 
(c) The Lord and the Future (vs. 20-23) ; (personal 
conclusions, vs. 24, 25). 

An illuminating suggestion for comparing The 
Prologue (1:1-18) with The Epilogue is given by 
Dr. Griffith Thomas in his pamphlet, “How to Study 
the Gospel of John,” from which these divisions of 
the Gospel are taken. (It contains other valuable 
material, and may be had from The Sunday School 
Times Company at three cents each or two copies 
for five cents.) 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face Sgeres at the end 

of certain peragrapps in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

Who saw the other first, the blind man or Jesus? 
Why Jesus, of course! The blind man could not 
see Jesus at all. Exactly. Neither can the unsaved, 
unregenerate man, born spiritually blind, “without 
God in the world” (Eph. 2:12) and having no spirit- 
ual eyesight, possibly see God. Unless God sees him 
and makes the first move, there is no hope for him. 
God’s grace always makes the first move. “We love, 
because he first loved us” (1 John 4: 19). 

It is always easier to discuss the cause of a trou- 
ble than to help the one who is in trouble. The dis- 
ciples (v. 2) liked the easier way—as so many of us 
do. Just what did their question mean? 

On helping people out of ‘trouble rather than specu- 
lating as to how they got in, see Dr. Griffith Thomas 
(II, 2); Mr. Ridgway (2); Miss Frederick. (1-2). 

Did Jesus say in reply that both the blind man and 
his parents were sinless? If not, what did Jesus’ 
answer mean? Plainly that God either ordered or 
permitted this man’s blindness in order that God’s 
works should be made manifest in him. What a 
blessing! When God permits or sends hardships and 
afflictions in order to reveal his grace, we may be 
sure that his grace will infinitely more than make up 
a them. Does the class really believe Romans 
8: 28? 

The Oriental’s attitude toward physical affliction 
in relation to God is discussed by Dr. Mackie (1). 

There is only one “day” time opportunity for do- 
ing certain works of God; when that ‘opportunity is 
past, it is gone forever. While God’s grace through 
Jesus Christ is boundless for those who accept it, 
there is, in more ways than one, “no second chance” 
in our relationship to eternal issues. Verse 4 is a 
challenging and solemn declaration from the lips of 
God to us all. The day-time opportunity for work 
is discussed by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 3) and Mr. 
Ridgway (3); an unexpected application of the com- 
ing of the night “when no man can work” is made by 
Miss Frederick (3). Are we working the works of 
him that sent us as the real business of our life, so 


LESSON 1. APRIL 1. JESUS GIVES SIGHT TO THE BLIND 


John 9 : 1-38. Commit verses 3, 5 


Golden Text: I am the light of the world.—John 9 : § 


{The portion of the text indicated by the International 
sson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
John 9: 1-11, 35-38) 


And as he passed by, he saw a man blind from his 
birth. 2 And his disciples asked him, saying, Rabbi, who 
sinned, this man, or his parents, that he should be born 
blind? 3 Jesus answered, Neither did this man sin, nor 
his parents: but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him. 4 We must work the works of him that 
sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, when no man 
can work. 5 When I am in the world, I am the light of 
the world. 6 When he had thus spoken, he spat on the 
ground, and made clay of the spittle, 1 and anointed his 
eyes with the clay, 7 and said unto him, Go, wash in the 
pool of Siloam (which is by interpretation, Sent). He 
went away therefore, and washed, and came seeing. 8 The 
neighbors therefore, and they that saw him aforetime, that 
he was a beggar, said, Is not this he that sat and begged? 
9 Uthers said, It is he: others said, No, but he is like him. 
He said, I am he. 10 They said therefore unto him, How 
then were thine eyes opened? 11 He answered, The man 
that is called Jesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes, and 
said unto mz, Go to Siloam, and wash: so I went away and 
washed, and I received sight. 

35 Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and finding 
him, he said, Dost thou believe on 2the Son of God? 36 He 
answered and said, And who is he, Lord, that I may be- 
lieve on him? 37 Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen 
him, and he it is that speaketh with thee. 38 And he said, 
Lord, I believe. And he * worshipped him. 


10r, and with the clay thereof anointed his eyes 
2 Many ancient authorities read the Son of Man. * The 
Greek word denotes an act of reverence, whether paid 
to a creature (as here) or to the Creator (see ch. 4. 20). 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, 
by Thomas Nelson & Sons 








strikingly pointed out by Dr. Dixon (Round 
Table, 3)? 

If Jesus was the light of the world (v. 5) then 
every blind person in the world could have’ been 
given his sight by Jesus, and would have been had 
he gotten into touch with Jesus and claimed it in 
faith, So of the spiritual blindness of every one 
in the world. “Him that cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out” (John 6:37). Tell the class of 
that impressive. procession of forty-eight blind men 
hungering for sight, led by a healed man, described 
in The Round Table (1). Christianity and spiritual 
and physical vision are discussed by Mr. Ridg- 
“ (1). 

nly if we keep our eyes on the Light of the 
world can we let him use us. to give spiritual eye- 
sight to the blind. A striking, illustration of keeping 
our eyes on the Light of the world, for our personal 
safety, is given in the Round Table (2). “Looking 
unto Jesus” (Heb. 12:2) is the secret of safety and 
victory (John 11:9; 1 John 1:7). 

Why did Jesus make clay and tell the man to 
wash, instead of healing him by a word? See what 
the class thinks. For one thing, the use of the clay 
gave the man something to do, and thereby defi- 
nitely called upon him for a practical exercise of 
faith. But let. us also remember that, while the 
man must exercise his faith, Jesus was arousing that 
faith, Whatever God tells us to do God enables us 
to do. When he asks us to exercise our faith he 
offers to supply the faith itself. “By grace have ye 
been saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God (Rom. 2:8). Also Hebrews 12: 2. 

Tnteresting facts’ about the Pool of Siloam ar 
given by Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 1; II, 5). ‘ 

The fact that our Lord sometimes used means and 
sometimes did not is brought out by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas ‘‘I, 4). 

- A suggestion as to why Jesus made the clay is 
given in Pucker’s class (Rogers, 1). 

Have the class study with you the growth of this 
man’s knowledge of who Jesus was until he person- 
ally accepted him. 

Notice the Old Testament Scriptures bearing on 
the Son of God, brought together by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (II, 6). 

A tremendously illuminating study is found in the 
answers of the healed blind man (vs. 9, 11, 12, 15, 
17, 25, 27, 30-33, 36, 38). It is worth while for the 
teacher to write them all out in full on different 
slips of paper, to be read aloud by different members 
of the class when called for, and discussed by all. 

The blind man’s faith resulted in obedience to 
Christ’s command: and his obedience was itself an 
act of faith. So surrender and faith, the two con- 
ditions of the Victorious Life, are after all prac- 
tically one. Surrender is an act of faith; and faith 
cannot be fully exercised except in full surrender. 

It was the man’s duty to obey in faith by doing 
exactly as Jesus said—going and washing. That. was 
simple; and that was all he had to do. The healing 
of his eyes was not his work. But-after he had 




























































































done all he had to do, he “came seeing” (v. 7). The 
miracle of causing him to see was Christ’s work. 

All that Jesus asks us to do is simple, and wholly 
within our power. The difficult things are His re- 
sponsibility. Do we hunger for complete victory 
over the power of sin in our lives? -He asks us to 
yield ourselves a living sacrifice to him, letting him 
be Lord of all, and then to believe that he is working 
the miracle in us, and is meeting all our needs: and 
to believe this- at once and without evidence,- Then 
we shall “come seeing.” 


Teaching Points 


Questions and skepticism and doubts. and attacks 
at once begin against one who has been healed by the 
Lord and against the One who has healed him. 


The Jews’ foolish rabbinical Sabbath rules are dis- 
cussed by Dr. Mackie (2). 


Humble and believing disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ are not troubled by anything that he does, 
even if it seems to be contrary to the law of God 
with which they are familiar. 


Not often, if ever elsewhere, in the New Testa- 
ment, do we find any one calling Jesus a sinner: but 
this awful blasphemy occurs in verse 24. How the 
Pharisees would prove that Jesus was a sinner is 
shown hy Df. Mackie (4). 

The Jews revealed their own weakness and ignor- 
ance when they said that they knew not whence 
Jesus was. They ought to have known, as religious 
leaders of Israel, whether*he was of God or of the 
Devil; and they could have known. 

A striking illustration of spiritual blindness caused 
by lack of nourishmen¢ through not feeding on 
God’s Word is given by Mr. Howard (1). 

What it meant to be cast out of the synagogue 
(Dr. Mackie, 3). 

We must live by what we know, not by what we 
don’t know. The difference between an infidel and 
a Christian is strikingly shown by Mr. Rogers (2). 

We can love the healed blind man for the enemies 
he made. It is only a blessing to be cast out by 
those who are fighting God (v. 34). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

What is, the relation of sin to disease? 

Would it, have been better, or worse, for mankind 
if God had not had sin result in physical disease 
and death? 

What are “the works of him”? (v. 4.) 

Does “when no man can work” (v. 4) mean that 
we shall not do any work in the life after this? 

How did the world have light before Jesus came 
into the world? (v. 5.) 

Do you think the blind man had any struggle with 
himself to go and wash, as Naaman had when the 
prophet told-him to go and wash? (2 Kings 5: 11.) 


What do you like best, about the healed blind man? 


Was it against the, Old Testament law for a Jew 
to work such an act of, healing on the Sabbath Day? 
One of the questions most frequently asked on Sab- 
bath observance is discussed in the Open Letter 
page of this issue. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


Jesus Raises Lazarus from the Dead (John 11: 17-44). 


An admirable pre-view of the Second Quarter’s 
lessons, which every teacher should note, together 
with the new names for Jesus given in the Second 
Quarter, is given by Mrs. Bryner (1, 2); let the 
class be on the lookout for all new names of our 
Lord throughout the Quarter. 

When God delays, and we suffer because of his 
delay, it is time to praise God with joy and thanks- 
giving. Perhaps the most striking illustration of 
this truth is the marvelously beautiful incident told 
in the 11th chapter of John, our Easter lesson. Be 
sure to read the chapter from the beginning through 
the 44th verse. Be on the lookout for its homelike, 
human-life touches in its description of details. 


How did Jesus’ delay in going to Bethany prove 
his love? 

How do we know that Lazarus was really dead? 

Did Martha upbraid Jesus because of his delay? 

What was the cause of Jesus’ sorrow and weeping? 

Did Jesus ask his Fathér to raise Lazarus? 

PHILADELPHIA. 







LESSON FOR APRIL I (John g: 1-38) 


The Lesson as a Whole 


By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





I. What Are the Facts? 


Connection.—Some think this incident follows im- 
mediately on 8:59, at the Feast of Tabernacles, but 
it is perhaps better to regard it as happening about 
three months after at the Feast of the Dedication 
(10: 22), because of certain events which seem to 
have happened in Galilee between the two feasts (see 
Riddle and Croscup below). 


Place.—Jerusalem, the capital, appropriate to 
Christ’s attitude and offer to the F ng as a nation, 
was in Judea, about thirty miles from the Mediter- 
ranean and eighteen from the Jordan. The pool of 
Siloam is known to-day by the name of “Silwan,” a 
stream “fifty feet long, twenty deep, and as many in 
width. ... It lies in the mouth of the Tyropoean, and 
the water runs from it under a rocky precipice across 
the road to some gardens in the valley of Jehosha- 

hat... . Water was drawn from it for the temple.” 


t was called the waters of Shiloah in earlier times - 


(Isa. 8:6) and was situated near the king’s gardens 
south of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:15). (1) 

Time.—A. D. 29, September or December. 

Books.—Smith, “Students’ Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land” (The Sunday School Times Company, 
75 cents), chapters 5 and 6; Vollmer, “Students’ Life 
of Christ” (Revell, $1.25 net), pp. 177-185; Riddle, 
“Outline Harmony of the spels” (The Sunday 
School Times Company, 25 cents), section 90; Cros- 
cup, “Historical Charts of the Life and Ministry of 
Christ” (The Sunday School Times, $1), section 103. 


Il. What Do These Verses Mean? 


Verse 2—Sinned. Physical defect is not always 
the direct result of sin, for it is, of course, impossible 
to associate particular troubles with particular sins 
(Luke 13:1-5), but doubtless all physical and other 
suffering is traceable originally to sin, if only we 
knew the facts. It has been usefully suggested that 
a slight change of punctuation will help towards the 
true interpretation of this verse: “Who sinned? 
BS ahd Or his parents, that he should be born 

ind ?” ‘i 

Verse 3.—Neither. Christ shows that the real 
question was not about the man or his parents’ sin, 
which were in any case matters of mere speculation. 
It was a case for help, not for theoretical problems. 
Like the boy who wondered how the cows had come 
into the corn, whose father said that the real ques- 
tion was how to get them out. (2) 

Verse 4.—The night. Referring to the opportunity 


of life as a “day” and its close as “night,” indicating. 


that the time was short for any, such efforts of 
mercy (11:9).’(3) 

Verse 6.—Clay. It is not certain why our Ldrd 
used means, though the medicinal use of saliva was 
recognized widely at the time. Perhaps it was to 
help the faith of the blind man, who would be more 
dependent than most people on external things; the 
character of the man may have had something to do 
with it. Sometimes Christ used aneans, as in the 
miracle of the loaves; at other times nothing but 
faith was required. It has been suggested that this 
method would arouse the man’s expectation, trust, 
and hope. (4 

Verse 7.—Silecam. The Hebrew word when trans- 
lated into Greek and English means “sent.” The 
Evangelist seems to see in the name of the pool some- 
oa prophetic of Christ and his mission as sent by 
the Father (Isa. 8:6). (5) . 

Verse 22.—Synagogue.. This means excommunica- 
tion from church fellowship which carried social 
separation as well. The first period is said to have 
been for thirty days (12:42; 16:2; Matt. 18:17). 

Verse 35.—Son of God (1:34; 3: 18, 36). A well- 
known designation for the Messiah, based on 2 Sam- 
uel 7:14; Psalm 2:7; Isaiah 9:6. (6) 

N. B.—Special attention should be given in this 
story to the remarkable vividness of the dialogue 
and the evident humor of the man in his dealings 
with the Pharisees. See Erdman, “The Gospel of 
John” (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 60 cents) ; 
A. T. Robertson, “The Divinity of-Christ” (Revell, 
$1). -It is also suggested that this miracle should/be 
carefully contrasted with that in chapter 5. The 
impotent man there is said to illustrate the suffering 
which debases, and the blind man here the suffering 
‘which transforms. 


Ill. ,The Heart of the Lesson 


This is one of the most striking instances of the 
opposition to Christ shown by the Jewish authorities, 
and the main thought of the lesson can be seen in the 
contrast between the “we know” of the Pharisees 
(v. 24) and the “I know” of the man (v. 25). 

1. Prejudice. “We know” (v. 24). All through 
the story we see (1) the official pride, (2) the utter 
formalism, (3) the deliberate bias, and (4) the abso- 
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lute falsehood of those who were determined to re- 
ject Christ. This opposition was due to the will in- 
fluenced by desire. 


2. Reception. “I know” (v. 25). In the man we 
see (1) his personal humility, (2) his experimental 
belief, (3) his spiritual discernment, (4) his joyous 
confidence. All this was caused by willing obedience 
founded on simple trust. We can, therefore, rejoice 
in the assurance that comes from experience as the 
foundation of faith. This is invincible and unassail- 
able, for no one can touch or set aside the reality 
which comes from a personal contact with Christ 
(2 Tim. 1: 12). 

“Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 

_ Cannot confound nor doubt him nor deny; 

Yea with one voice, world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.” 


IV. The Lesson Outlined 
1. The miracle worked (vs. 1-12; Isa. 42: 1-7). 


(1) The need (vs. 1-3). 
(2) The worker (vs. 4-6). - 
(3) The deed (vs. 7-12). 


2. The miracle tested (vs. 13-34; 2 Cor. 4: 1-6). 


(1) The man examined (vs. 13-18). 
(2) The parents examined (vs. 19-23). 
(3) The man re-examined (vs. 24-34). 


3. The miracle crowned (vs. 35-41; Psa. 107: 1-15). 


(1) The demand made (v. 35). Faith. 
(2) The homage accepted (v. 38). Worship. 
(3) The work done (vs. 39-41). Judgment. 


Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 
we 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Only Cure of Blindness.—He saw a man blind 
(v. 1). As I take my pencil to this lesson Fanny 
Crosby, the blind song writer, has just received her 
sight. She now sees him “face to face.” Jesus 
always sees misery and affliction. Some decades ago 
he saw the young blind girl and gave her a sight that 
transcended anything that can be done by an optic 
nerve. Get her little poems and read for yourself. 
He saw another little blind girl, to whose blind- 
ness was added: deafness, and to blindness and deaf- 
ness was added dumbness. Helen Keller is her name. 
Had little Helen been a heathen short work would 
have been made of her. But Jesus saw her, and now 
Helen can “see” more with her finger-tips and her in- 
tellect than most girls can with all their faculties. 
The point I am making is that Christianity, which is 
the religion in which Jesus works, is the only re- 
ligion which sees the blind and which makes the 
blind see. Some fellow every once in a while takes 
a “slam” at “the folly of foreign missions.” Yet 
foreign missions is the only instrumentality that has 
ever taken sight to the blind of heathendom. Mis- 
sionaries take the sight with the salvation. And by 
the side of the school and the church is found the 
hospital. Those who would shut off from heathen- 
dom the preacher and teacher would shut off the 
doctor and nurse. Is that your position, Mr. Have- 
heathen-at-home? Don’t you care what becomes of 
the blind babies of India? Don’t you care how many 
poor old women of China grope their last poor 
miserable days in the darkness of cataracts? 
(Mark 16:15). (1) 


“Hot Air” or Helping Hand?—Who sinned, this 
man, or his parents? (v. 2.) Everybody knows the 
answer. His parents sinned, his very first parents, 
one Eve and Adam of unfortunte memory. So there 
is no use arguing or speculating along this line. It is 
like the story of the fellow who was arrested and 
jailed for some real or supposed fault. Hé sent for 
a Philadelphia lawyer and told his story. “Jenkins, 
they can’t put you in jail for that,” said the smart 
lawyer. “Why, consarn it!” cried the man, “don’t 
you see I am in jail!” What is the use fussing about 
afflictions and their source? The disciples never 
dreamed of helping the poor man, but talked about 
how he got there. Every winter there are unfor- 
tunates to be helped. “They are a bad lot and don’t 
deserve help,” cried old No-use-for-the-churches. But 
the church folks say, “For thy sake, O Master.” And 
we see that broken-spirited women and neglected 
children are looked after despite “the worthless man.” 
Sin and misery are here in the world and in every 
nook and corner of it. This is why we are so sure 
there is a devil. This is why the slum and the jail 
are orthodox and believe in a hell and hurrah for 
Billy Sunday. But sin and suffering are our oppor- 
tunities. Rather I should say God’s opportunity to 
show the glory of his grace working through us. Not 
idle curiosity for misery’s history, but ready help for 
misery’s need (Phil. 2:13; 2 Cor. 6:1). (2) 


One of the Saddest.—The night cometh, when no 
man can work (v. 4). “Work out your own salva- 
tion,” says Paul. “The night cometh, when no man 
can work,” says the Master. Dives “being in hell, he 
lifted up his eyes in torments” (Luke 16: 23). 
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have just heard Billy Sunday paces his great -ser- 
mon “No Second Chance.” Of the fifteen thousand 
men who were present there were mighty few Billy 
did not convince as he piled fact upon fact and 
Scripture upon Scripture. There is no truth any 
truthier then this text. All over town are men-and 
women for whom the workless night has come. The 
day is inevitable when I shall no longer stand before 
the Iron Rose Bible Class; when the neighbors will 
no longer say, “It is half-past one, for there go 
Ridgway, Doan, and Channel to old Rock Run”; 
when some better pen will write the paragraphs for 
this “Corner.” When that day comes it will be my 
night. But I shall be content. One of the saddest 
sights in all the world is to watch the night come 
down upon old men and women who have traveled 
all the way through the three score years and ten 
plus with not a thing to show. No good works done 
and now no time left to do them. Nothing in hand 
but money. And no use for the money. No children 
loving! trained into noble usefulness. No poor boys 
or giris helped through school and college. re) 
churches or Christian associations supported in their 
work. No suffering soothed in hospitals. No good 
works behind to bless, and nothing ahead but night 
and more night “when no man can work” (Matt. 
25: 45, 46). (3) 

Broad Brims and Poke Bonnets.—He went away 
therefore, and washed, and came seeing (v. 7). Some 
folks think they don’t believe in forms. I have heard 
some of my Quaker relatives say something of the 
sort. Then I looked at Uncle John’s straight coat 
and broad brim hat, Aunt Rebecca’s immaculate ker- 
chief and prim gray gown of costliest silk. And 
I just grinned, Jesus believed in forms. Everybody 
believes in forms. Almost everything we do in life 
is formal, from our christening to our burying. No 
getting anywhere otherwise. Christ could have 
wrought this miracle by a word, but he used tha 
form for the man’s sake—and our sake. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


ye 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday School Times 
| three full months in advance of the date of the lesson. 

If coming later they may not be considered at all. Do 
not submit illustrations without first securing a circular 
that explains the acceptance of material, and the year’s 
lesson calendar, which will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 
All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this 
department. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal les- 
son illustration used, and two dollars for the best one each 
week, 

Illustrations on other verses than the Golden Text are 
specially desired, and will stand a better ch of pt- 
ance than illustrations on the Golden Text, 


Are We as Eager for Sight?—When-I am in the 
world, I am the light of the world (Golden Text). 
The English Sunday School Times gives this: 
military graduate was successfully treated for a cat- 
aract at the mission hospital in Hankowe As he re- 
turned home, forty-eight blind men gathered, and 
begged him to lead. them to the wonderful foreign 
doctor. This strange procession Of blind men, each 
holding on the other’s rope, walked 250 miles to 
Hankow. Nearly all were cured, and one wlio could 
not be cured received while in the hospital the gift 
of spiritual sight—Sent by W. R. Clark, Belper, 
Eng. (1) 


Watching the Light.—J am the light of the world 
(Golden Text). When a boy attempts for the first 
time to Cross a raging river on a log he is told just 
to keep his eyes on the log, to tet nothing swerve him 
from that. Slowly, cautiously, the little feet move 
out. The river rages beneath him. He feels it, 
sees it; it sweeps and swirls through his soul. For 
a moment he is seized with panic between log and 
river. Then his eyes catch the log again, and hold it 
firm. When he steps down on the other side he is 
a new boy. He is conscious of a strange new mastery 
within him. He is coming to his best. Whosoever 
shall step out on the promises of God, not swerve 
and turn back because.of difficulties, but keep his eyes 
on the Word, shall cross the river of doubt and un- 
certainty and step over on the other side, a new man 
in Christ Jesus.—From “Unto Heights Heroic,” by 
Gardner S. Eldridge. Sent by Mrs. John F. Hoag- 
land, Trenton, N. J. (2) 


Which Are We?—We must work-the works of him 
that sent me (v. 4). “I was staying once in a summer 
hotel on the shores of Lake Erie,” says Dr. 
Dixon. “It was very pleasant! All that we did was 
to eat and drink and sleep and take walks and row on 
the lake. Opposite the hotel was a life-saving sta- 
tion, where somebody was always on the lookout for 
the rocket, and on the listen for the call of distress. 
At that life-saving station they also ate and drank, 
but their business in life was not eating and drink- 
ing. They slept, but their business was not sleeping. 
When they could they went for walks and rowed for 
pleasure on the lake, but that was not their business. 
Their great business was the saving of lives in peril. 
Which are we,” asks Dr. Dixon,—“life-saving sta- 
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tions, or only just summer hotels?”— 
From the Christian Herald. Sent by 
J. A. Clark, Wakefield, Eng. The prize 
for this week is awarded to this illus- 
tration. (3) 


What of Your Ships?—We must 
work (v. 4). A modern wit has sug- 
gested that the trouble with the people 
who sit and wait and watch for their 
ships to come in is that they have never 
launched any ship to begin with. There 
is sound sense in that, as well as wit. 
We must build and launch, before sitting 
down to expect return cargoes.—From 
The Christian Age. Sent. by J. A. 
Clark, Wakefield, Eng. 


How He Knew.—He therefore an- 
swered ...one thing I know, that, where- 
as I was blind, now I see (v. 25). It is 
said that some one once asked Melvin 
Trotter how he knew that he was con- 
verted. “Why, bless your heart,” was 
the answer, “I was there when it hap- 
pened.” — From The Sunday School 
Times. Sent by Emma C. Fisk, Boon- 
ville, N. Y. 


Witness-Bearers.—One thing I know, 
that, whereas I was blind, now I see 
(v. 25). Spirit-filled Christians will 
never be like the rivers which flow into 
the Arctic Ocean—frozen at the mouth. 
—Sent by Mary E. Watson, Hartford, 
Conn. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consulase.Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews ~ 


LIND from his birth (v. 1). The 

usual cause of blindness in Pales- 
tine is from ignorant neglect in attend- 
ing a child suffering from smallpox or 
ophthalmia. 


Who sinned, this man, or his parents? 
(v. 2.) The Oriental reference of 
everything to the direct intervention of 
God always implies a purpose of bene- 
fit or chastening (Isa. 53:4). His 
blindness would be regarded as a means 
of preventing some greater evil which 
would have befallen him if he had had 
the power of seeing, or his parents 
might have acted unkindly towards 
some blind person, or have taunted the 
parents of a blind child with this 
divine exposure of their evil deeds. 
For this reason Orientals never treat 
a dwarf with contempt, or find any 
amusement in physical deformity, be- 
yond using it as a reference name, as 
in the case of Simon the leper (1) 


This man is not from God, because 
he keepeth not the sabbath (v. 16). 
Making clay was mason’s work, and 
was an open infringement of the rab- 
binical Sabbath rules. It is this atti- 
tude of Judaism in making its traditions 
equal to the commandments of God, 
and its insistence on obedience to them 
at all costs, that keeps alive against the 
Jews the foolish charge of ritual mur- 
der. Whatever is for the benefit of 
Judaism must be done. (2) 


He should be i out of the syna- 
gogue (v. 22). Such excommunication 
meant more than being debarred from 
common worship. No priest could en- 
ter his house for purposes of marriage 
or funeral, or read the prescribed por- 
tions for consolation when his house 
was a house of mourning. No Hebrew 
amulet paper could be set up beside the 
bed of his new-born infant to keep 
away Leilith, the night-witch; no 
memorial lamp for any of his family 
could be placed before the ark of the 
torah in the synagogue; in the case of 
any charitable benefaction there would 
be no share for him, and finally at the 
gate where Jacob stands on one side 
and Abraham on the other, there would 
be for him no right of entrance. (3) 


We know that this man is a sinner 
(v. 24). The saint was one who had 
-studied and could teach the law and its 
rabbinical commentaries. One who had 
not these qualifications, or did not com- 
ply with them, was no better than a 
Gentile, and all Gentiles, in this sense, 
were necessarily sinners. It was un- 
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thinkable that there could be a right- 
eousness apart from the law. To state, 
prove, and teach this was Paul’s crime 
asa Jew. (4) 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 


we 
From the Platform 


By. Philip E. Howard 

A Prayer Before the Lesson:—Lord Jesus, 
we are so blind that we need thy sight- 
giving, light-giving touch. Open our eyes 
to-day to the blessed vision of thy face. 
Our eyes are clouded by the mists of the 
world. We see thee so dimly. We love 
thee, Lord, but we would know thee better. 
Take away our blindness of soul, we pray 
thee, and let in the light of thy countenance 
upon our inmost being. In thy dear name, 
O Christ. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—She was a dear 
old lady, and the boy stood watchfully 
beside ie bed. The very gentle, very 
skilful Surgeon was leaning over her, 
explaining to her how necessary it was 
that she should be entirely quiet as he 
worked. She could scarcely see his 
face, for her eyes were clouded over. 
The little lens in each eye was almost 
useless because of cataract, a clouding 
of the lens so that light could hardly 
get through it. 

The old lady was very quiet indeed. 
The delicate instruments in the sur- 
geon’s hands gleamed in the light. Soon 
the operation was over, ahd the won- 
dering boy saw that the clouded lens 
had been removed. Then, day after 
day, he watched his grandmother when 
he could, noted the careful bandages, 
heard her cheerful voice, and then one 
day the bandages were lifted and 

lasses were slipped on, and the dear 
ady could see! That was an experi- 
ence for the boy; and how much more 


for. the one whose sight had been | 


cleared ! 

The surgeon says that cataract is due 
to lack of nourishment for the little 
delicate lens. I wonder if any of us 
have cataracts of another sort? Is our 
seeing of God’s Word, our look into 
the face of Jesus, hindered and clouded 
by poor nourishment in the spiritual 
ife? 
that our eyes are getting a bit clouded 
by the world? Cataract can often be 
prevented. Are you feeding the life of 
the spirit so that your vision will keep 
on in good condition? Well, if the 
trouble has gone pretty far, why not 
let the loving touch of Jesus clear the 
vision for you, so that you can really 
see? (1) 

Do you know the special reason why 
that old lady wanted the operation? So 
she could read her Bible. Worth all 
the-trouble, wasn’t it? She was sensi- 
ble. Are you as wise? 


VISION Cisse 


What about mine ? 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“The Light of the world is Jesus.” 
“What a wonderful Saviour.” 
“Since I found my Saviour.” 
“The great Physician now is near.” 
“My faith looks up to thee.” 
* Just as I am.” 
* Ring the bells of heaven.” 
(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 27 : 1-6 (57: 1, 4, 5). 
Psalm 19: 1-6 (33: 1-4). 
Psalm 19: 7-14 (36: 1-5). 
Psalm 119 : 105-112 (253 : 1-3). 
Psalm 103 : 1-22 (207 : 1-3). 


bd 


“I never knew it meant that!” is the 
exclamation of relief you'll be very 
likely to voice when you have read some 
of the chapters of H. Clay Trumbull’s 
“Our Misunderstood Bible” (The Sun- 
day School Times Company, $1). The 


book clears up so many misunderstood 
or obscure passages. 





Do we keep so busy about things | 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


UGGESTIONS ror Teacuers.—Read 

carefully at~-one sitting second 
quarter's lessons. (Takes only fifteen 
minutes.) There is no mention of a 
child in any lesson. John’s Gospel omits 
the children as maa part in the 
“Triumphal Entry.” ix lessons de- 
scribe new names for Jesus, to be added 
to those of the past quarter: Light of 
the World; Resurrection and Life; 
Good Shepherd; the Vine; King of 
Israel; Jesus is Christ, the Son of God. 
Several lessons present teachings about 
Jesus: He will send the Comforter; He 
was despised and rejected; Christ died 
for our sins; Christ has been raised 
from the dead. (1) 

Four special days occur. Each de- 
serves consideration and should be 
lanned for: Easter, April 8; Mothers’ 

ay, May 13; Temperance (Anti- 
Cigarette) Day, May 20; Children’s 
Day, June 10. (2) 

General Principle—The need of the 
child should be the law of the teacher. 
Use only such portions of the lessons 
as can be related to children’s needs. 


Lesson Teaching.—Jesus went about 
doing good. 

Children should cultivate sympathy 
for the unfortunate, and learn how to 
help in practical ways. 

Introduction—Deepen the sense of 
appreciation of God’s gift of sight to 
enjoy the beauties of nature: Sing, “All 
things bright and beautiful,” comment- 
ing on the line “He gave us eyes to see 
them”; or sing “When morning gilds 
the skies.” 

Ask what it would mean never to see 
the beauties of earth, air, sky, and sea. 
Mention any familiar local blind person. 


Lesson Story—A dear baby boy 
brought joy and gladness to his parents, 
until one day his mother noticed that his 
eyes never followed any moving object. 
She told his father, and their hearts 
were grieved, because their baby was 
blind and no doctor could cure him. 

In that country there were no schools 
for the blind. They were taught to beg 
in public places where many people 
passed. When this child grew he 
learned to beg. : 

One day Jesus and his disciples passed 
and saw this-poor blind man. The dis- 
ciples asked, Was it the man’s own fault, 
or his parents’? Jesus said, Neither,— 
but that I may show the works of God 
in him. Jesus went about doing good. 

“His hands wére always helping, 
And ‘his eyes were always kind, 
And he never was too busy 
To heal the sick and blind.” 
(Song Stories for the Sunday-School, Clayton 
F. Summy Co., Chicago, 15 cents.) 





Jesus said to his disciples, I must 
work, while it is day. As long as I am 
in the world, I am the Light of the 
world. _ 

The blind man heard and wondered. 
In a moment he felt cool, moist earth 
over his eyes. A kind voice said, Go, 
wash in the pool of Siloam. 

It was only a short way down the hill, 
The man knew the way. He. went, 
washed the clay from his eyes, and 
came seeing. Surely he looked first for 
the man, Jesus. who helped him to see, 
but he was gone. He met many people 
who knew him. They disputed whether 
he was really the man who used to sit 
and beg. The man said, I am he, and 
told how he was cured: I went and 
washed, and I received sight. 

Recall the Bethesda pool, and the man 
to whom Jesus said: Arise, take up 
your bed and walk. People found fault 
because Jesus healed that man on the 
Sabbath. It was another Sabbath when 
Jesus healed the blind man. 

People asked him again how he was 
cured. He told them. They sent for 
his parents and asked how it-happened. 
They said, He is our son; he was blind, 





dissertation, 
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| but we do not know who opened his 
| eyes; he is of age; ask him. Again they 


talked to the man, who told the same 


story. 

These things must have happened 
near the temple, where Sabbath worship 
was going on. man wanted te 
praise God, but the Jews cast him out. 

Jesus heard it, and found the man 


and said, Do you believe on the Son of 
God 


? The-man said, Who is he, Lord, 

that I might believe on him? Jesus 

said, You see him, for he to 

you. The man said, Lord, I believe, 

and worshiped Jesus.- Jesus proved 

— said: I am the~Light of the 
orld. ~ 


After the Story.—That was long ago, 
in a far-away country. Nowadays in 
Christian lands there aré schools where 
blind people may learn useful ways to 
earn money, so that they need not beg. 

Some children are born blind, but 
good doctors and nurses have learned 
to save the sight of many. 

Hundreds of soldiers have been made 
blind by the war in Europe. Schools 
have been started where they may learn 
new kinds of work. ~ 

If possible, show raised printing, 
which the blind can read with their 
fingers. An offering might be sent to 
help to print books for the blind. 

Hand-work.—Write, The Light of the 
World is Jesus. 


Peorra, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Miss Bernice Frederick 


EACHERS are urged never to read 
‘h the suggestions of this column until 
after they have carefully studied the 
material offered in the general lesson 
articles of each issue, and have read any 
other special articles on the lesson. 
After thus mastering the subject-matter, * 
teachers should prayerfully consider the 
practical applications of: the lesson and 
seek to bring these out in class by illus- 
trations, homely remarks, suggestions 
from everyday experiences, questions, 
discussions, etc., suitable to their girls. 


Young people should not have their 
emotions aroused or ‘their sympathies 
appealed to by teachers without being 
shown how to give practical expression 
to their feelings in action. Such arous- 
ing of feeling without practical -ex- 
pression or intention is mere mental in- 
toxication, and the usual effects of in- 
toxication finally appear, dulness of 
perception and slowness of response. 


Work of God Made Manifest.—The 
Watch Out “Committee of the Merry 
Workers had just reported the sad case 
of a young cripple suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the bone. Immediately fol- 
lowed such questions as, “What is the 
cause?” “Is her father a drunkard?” (1) 

The heredity enthusiast of the club 
took a deep breath preparatory to a 
but practical little Irish 
Mary forestalled her by remarking: 
-“Well, it seems to me that we needn’t 
be so concerned about whether the devil 
got in his work through her mother or 
her father or a forty-second cousin. It 
is our privilege to make manifest a work 
of God by giving some practical help. 
I move we send her to the tuberculosis 
hospital (away from her dingy sur- 
roundings and where those little chil- 
dren are) and put her under the best 
professional care.” (2) 


Work While it is Day, etc.—A four- 
teen-year-old girl had been much im- 
pressed by the remark of a forceful 
speaker to the- effect that a Christian 
should always fortify himself for the 
day’s work and trials by reading of the 
Word in the morning before coming in 
contact with people. When asked for 
her*explanation of verse 4 she replied: 
“I think it means that as we are to do 
the works of God during the day we 
should read our Bibles early in the 
morning as a preparation to do His will. 
There is no good leaving the reading 
till night, for then we don’t need it; for 
when the night cometh-no man can 
work.” (3) 






































































































~LESSON FOR APRIL I (John g : 1-38) 


The Light and the Clay.—Sue had 
been praying for a long time for the 
conversion of her beloved big brother, 
Bob. One spring evening Bob went to 
the storeroom on the third floor to get 
together his baseball outfit. Sue heard 
him call, “Sis, wish you’d bring up a 


‘ candle, this electric light won’t work.” 


She quickly complied and. was soon 
standing in advantageous positions to 
give him the best possible light as he 
delved into boxes and trunk. When he 
had found the last article he turned to 
her and, placing his arm about ~her 
shoulders and smiling down into her 
sweet face, said, “Sis, what would a fel- 
low do without a fine little sister to hold 
the light for him?” 

Somehow she seemed suddenly to have 
a great, courage and boldness, and she 
replied, “Brother, I only wish I could 
so hold the Light for you that you might 
see everything by It.’ 

And to her great joy he stooped to 
kiss her forehead and said, “Sue, you 
have. You are the one who made the 
clay which has opened my eyes to that 
Light, and I have told Dr. B. that I 
wish to make my profession before the 
church on Easter.” 


Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson 
Read John 11: 17-44. 


1. What caused the diffetence in the 
action of Martha and of Mary in 
verse 20? 


‘2. Why did Mary act differently in 
verse 29? 


*3. What does “groaned in the spirit” 
(v. 33) mean? Do we ever groan in 
this way, or is it usually from selfish 
causes? 


4. Do we give thanks to God before 
others -as did Jesus? (vs. 41, 42.) 


Kansas City, Mo. 
bd 
Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev, William O. Rogers 


Our Part.—Go, wash. My, that. was 
a funny way Jesus took to heal the 
blind man. Why didn’t he just say, “Be 
cured”? Teacher thinks it was to show 
him, and us, that we have our part to 
do. Of course Jesus furnished the 
power and the other inside fixings, same 
as he does in us, but we have to furnish 
the bodies and steer them around for 
him. “Work “out your own salvation, 
for it is God who worketh‘in you,” you 
know. Mother says a salvation that 
sings and testifies but never really goes 
out to do anything for Christ is like a 
farmer who reads all the seed cata- 
logues but never gets out in the field. 
She says true salvation will have both 
“come” and “go” in it, “Come unto me,” 
“Go ye into all the world.” (1) 


What to Hold To.—One thing I know. 
Teacher says the difference between an 
infidel and a Christian is that one lives 
on what he doesn’t know and the other 
on what he does know. You can see 
which works better. He thinks for a 
boy to be bothered about where Cain 
got his wife, or evolution, is like fretting 
over algebra when you’re still in arith- 
metic. He says we know Christ is the 


. only Saviour, that He will save us if 


we will let him, and that we are letting 


. him. That’s all we need for to-day, and 


the rest will be made plain when we get 
to it. ‘Fhe blind man whom Jesus cured 
could not have seén any more clearly 
if he had known all about how he was 
healed, and the great scholars who know 
most can’t have any greater salvation 
than the humble boy who just loves and 
obeys Jesus. (2) 

Christian Courage. — Because they 
feared the Jews. “Say, those parents 
ought to have been ashamed to go back 
on their own son that way,” spoke up 
Bulldog Jones, “and to make him the 
goat.” : 


Teacher said that it is a common 


thing now for folks to shirk their duty 
for fear of persecution, even though it 
usually is only a laugh or a sneer. 

“How did the man himself do?” asked 
teacher. 
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“Aw, he was no coward,”. answered 
Bulldog. “He stood right up and took 
his medicine like a man, even when they 
fired him out of their church.” 

Then teacher showed us that is the 
only way to be a manly Christian, be- 
cause that was the way Jesus did him- 
self. He never showed any yellow 
streak. They couldn’t make him back 
down. No one was ever any braver 


than he. 4 


Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson 
Read John 11: 17-44. 
Why did Lazarus’ sisters take it so 
hard? 


_ What’ kind of a brother do you think 
Lazarus was? 


Why ¢'d Jesus weep? 
Do boys ever die young? 
Should we fear death? 


How was Lazarus’ resurrection dif- 
ferent from what ours will be? 


TerrE Haute, INp. 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





HE following verses have been writ- 
ten at my request by Mrs. Binnie, 
of Forest Hills, N. Y., and will, I trust, 


_ prove helpful to some: 


Family Woiship 


“Come thou and all thy house,”— 
It is God’s voice I hear,— 

“Come thou, and all thy house to me, 
In family prayer draw near.” 


Gather the children round, 
Teach infant lips to pray, a 

Before those lips are stained with sin, 
And teach them—day by day. 


At morn and evening come, 
And kneel before the throne, 

To thank and praise, and ask His aid, 
And children’s wants make known< 


Oh, teach them how to pray, 
How, too, in Him confide, 

Though sin should hinder, tell them how 
He lived, and bled, and died. 





That now He lives in Heaven, 
And hears their infant cry, 

And sees in their united prayers 
Our loving family tie. 


His precious Word is read, 
His gracious message given, 

And help) is promised all the way, 
Which leads from earth to Heaven. 


And as the little nest 
Gets emptied one by one, 

Our Father God is with us still, 
And hears our prayers alone, 


He gently bears them up, 
Tho’ scattered far and wide, 

And guides and guards their every step; 
The souls for whom he died. 


Until at last we reach 
The home above the sky, 

As one united family 
Through all eternity. 


March 26 to April 1 
Mon.—John 9: 1-12. Jesus Gives Sight to the 
Bl . 


The desperate nature of the man’s 
case is indicated by the words “blind 
from his birth.” Some become blind, 
but he was born thus. How tenderly 
did our Lord’s compassion go out to 
him, anticipating his expectations and 
prayers with a surprising cure. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray. for the 
spirit of patience and forbearance in our 
feelings and dealings with all in our 
home gnd with all our associates this 
day. Fora forgiving spirit toward those 
who have wronged us and for a fuller 
victory, over our own spirits. 

Tues.—John 9: 13-25. Courageous Confession. 

There is no disputing against experi- 
ence. A blind man receiving his sight 
knows it. He may not be able to tell 
the “principles of procedure,” but he 
knows he has got sight. So with the 
believer, who gladly. confesses the 
change wrought in the soul to be 
Christ’s work. ~ 





Prayer Succestions: God, who wills | 
not the death of a sinner, would have us 
pray for all infidels, heretics, blas- | 


-phemers, and rejecters of His authority. 


Pray for the young who absorb so much 
infidel teaching in reading infidel liter- | 
ature, that they may be saved from its | 
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oisonous influence and turned to the 
ord of God. 


Wed.—John 9: 26-41. Befriending the Out- 
cast. 


“This poor man,” says Dr. Lightfoot, 
“was the first confessor, as John Baptist 
was the first martyr, of the Christian 
Church.” For his confession he was 
“cut off” from the synagogue, but per- 
secutors cannot “cut off” from Christ. 
Happy are they who have such a friend. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
thousands engaged on our railroads and 
in police work. For men, women, and 
boys connected with the post-atiece, 
telegraphs, and telephones. hat amid 
their pressing duties they may b xe a 
quiet time to look upward to the God of 
all love. 


Thurs.—Mark 10: 46-52. Blind Bartimaeus. 


Jesus was on His way to the cross and 
no doubt occupied with the thoughts of 
that hour, but not too occupied to at- 
tend to the beggar’s cry. Sooner would 
he hush the hallelujahs of heaven than 
that any poor man should cry and be un- 
heard and unhelped. 


Prayer Succestions:* Pray for help 
and guidance for the President of the 
United States. Pray the Lord to look 
in mercy on the distracted land o 
Mexico and on the peoples of Sout 
America. For blessing on the labors of 
the various missionary societies in that 
vast region. 


Fri.—Mark 8 : 22-26. A Blind Man Healed. 


This remarkable cure is told by Mark 
only. Jesus is active throughout the 
whole story. Here Christ is holding the 
blind man, then leading him—and never 
had he such a leader—and finally curing 
him. The cure was gradual in its begin- 
nings, but Christ never left him until 
he “saw all things clearly.” 

PRAYER Succestions: Pray for, the 
wounded and prisoners of the awful 
European war. For the dying and the 
missing. For the divine blessing to rest 
upon doctors and nurses, that they may 
have quietness of spirit amid the stress 
of their work, night and day. Pray that 
those far removed from the horrors of 
the battlefield may display sympathy, 
generosity, and consideration. 

Sat.—1 John 2: 1-11. Walking in the Light. 


By light we understand both the na- 
ture and dwelling-place of God. The 
lesson introduces us to what Levi Pal- 
mer calls “Stages of Christian Experi- 
ence.” We walk in the light, then we 
are in the light, and then we abide in the 
light. The walking, being, and abiding 
show the: formation, constitution, and 
establishment of character. 

PRAYER SuGGEsTIons: Pray that all 
ignorance, hardness of heart, and con- 
tempt of God’s Word may be taken from 
God’s ancient people Israel. That they 
may look with faith on Him whom their 
fathers pierced and learn to rejotce in 
Him as their Leader and Commander. 
Sun.—1 John 2; 12-17.  Worldliness 

demned. 

The love of God will expel the love 
of the world. There is an “expulsive 
power” in all true affection. We cannot 
love God and mammon. By the spirit 
of the Lord the soul gains mastery over 
the world’s trinity which is the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
vain-glory of life. 

PRAYER SuccEsTions: Pray for bless- 
ing on the preaching of the Gospel to- 
day. For those, who by drinking, 
gambling, and pleasure-seeking fail to 
give due honor to the Lord’s Day. For 
all who visit the sick and seek to com- 
fort the giving with the consolation of 
the Scriptures, that they may be re- 
ceived as messengers from the Lord. 

New York Ciry. 


Are your ideas of the Gospel story, as 


Con- 


| given by. the different evangelists, in or- 


derly array? Or are they confused as 
to which Gospel has this incident and 
which has that? You need “Riddle’s 
Harmony of the Gospels” (The Sunday 
School Times Company, 25 cents) to 
give the easily seen comparisons. 














From None 
At All to 
Twenty-six 








is the story of a pastor’s appre- 
ciation of The Sunday School 
Times expressed in sudscrip- 
tions from his neighborhood. 


When he went to his present 
pastorate in an Ohio town 
there were no subscribers in 
his field. When he told with 
enthusiasm of the change he 
had made in that unhappy con- 
dition, The Sunday School 
Times asked him how he did it. 
Here’s the answer: 


“T feel that I am doing my 
friends a real and kind service 
by inviting them to become 
subscribers; no apologies are 
needed or offered, for here is 
something that will do them 
good. With this calm confi- 
dence, and the assurance of 
victory, | employ sample copies 
and every proper jersonal 
method of solicitation, in direct 
conversation or telephone com- 
munication, or a little friendly 
note. It is really easy to win 
subscribers to the Times, if one 
only goes at it in the right way 
and stays with it.” 

Wouldn’t you like to give 
expression to your interest in 
The Sunday School Times by 
sending us the names of 
several persons to whom you 
intend to speak about the 
paper? We'll send at once a 
specimen copy to each, and 
will help you in other ways to 
organize a club of subscribers, 


if there isn’t one in your 
Sunday-school or neighbor- 
hood. 


The high cost of paper isn’t 
preventing us from sending 
free specimen copies at the re- 
quest of those who want to use 
them as a help in organizing 
clubs of subscribers,—and a big 
help they are. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street - ~ Philadelphia 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, April 1 


The Quiet Ways of God’s Providence 
1 Kings 19: 1-13, 


(Consecration Meeting.) 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Surpassing wisdom (Rom. 11: 





33-36). 
Tues.—Protection for travelers (Psalm 
141: 
Wed.—Care body (Matt. 6: 
25-34). 
Thurs.—Reviewing God’s ways (Deut. 


8: 1-9). 
Fri.—God’s leading (Exod. 13: 17-22). 
Sat.—Trusting the Father (Psa. 91 : 1-16). 


1-8). 
for the 














What indications have we of God’s provi- 
dence? 

What lessons do we learn from God’s provi- 
dence? . 

How may we recognize God in our lives? 


‘¢¥ DO not see how any one can doubt 

God,” said ar earnest Christian 
heart, “It seems to me that life 
is just crowded with the evidence of 
his presence. Things are arranged in 
advance in such wonderful w@&ys, and 
influences which could know nothing 
of one another are so made to work to- 
gether that I can see God’s hand every- 
where all the time.” 


- 


It is not hard to see God’s overruling 
providence in — world-history. The 
records of history are full of men’s do- 
ings against the will of God, but they 
are full also of God’s use of men’s do- 
ings to work out his own larger pur- 
poses of good. Mohammedanism, for 
example, arose in the seventh century, 
and spread as a barrier across‘the routes 
of trade and intercourse between Asia 
and Europe. Like a great wall, “that 
leaden creed,” as Lord Cromer called 
it, cut humanity in two and lay like a 
night between them. What was the re- 
sult? Western Europe turned to find a 
way to the East around instead of 
through Islam, and in consequence both 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Cape 
Horn routes were opened, America was 
discovered, and a new world began. No 
one could have foreseen such a blessing 
in the shadows of Mohammedanism. 

4 

In our own lives it is only because 
we do not’ look carefully that we fail 
to see the wonders of God’s ceaseless 
providential government. The fiaterial- 
istic frame of mind of the last getiera- 
tion has made us unable or ashamed to 
see the hand of God in life. But that 
view is passing away and men know that 
they are living in a spiritual universe, 
and that God is at work in it and 
through it and that the vision that can 
discover him wiil find him everywhere. 

we 

And there is nothing too small for 
God’s concern. We are not to be 
laughed out of the joy of finding God 
concerned and busy in our own personal 
affairs by any grand phrases which find 
Him in the stars but will not allow Him 
in our works and plays. “We treat 
God with irreverence,” wrote Ruskin in 
the Lamps of Architecture, “by banish- 
ing Him from our thoughts, not by re- 
ferring-to-His will on slight occasions. 
His is not the finite authority or intelli- 
gence which cannot be touched with 
small things. .There is nothing so small 
but that we may honor God by asking 
His guidance of it or insult Him by 
taking it into our own hands.” 

we 

It is a great joy to find as we almost 
always do that in the dark and discour- 
aging things of life God had something 
far better for us than we would have 
planned for ourselves. As the old hymn 
says, “Behind a frowning providence 
he hides a smiling face.” Some plan of 
ours goes wrong and we see only dis- 
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popintetnt and disaster ahead, but 
shows that he had something better 
for us than our own best dream. 
we 

Livi ¢ wanted to go to China 
and Griffith John to Africa. God in- 
terchanged them. They are glad now. 

We ought to train ourselves to re- 
member and to discern. God’s ways 
will shine out as roads of light. 

God never did anything ill. All that 
is ill is of our meddling. 

New York Ciry. 





[ Books Worth Noting 








American Poets and their Theology 
(By Angas H. Strong).—Dr. Au- 
gustus H. Strong, one of the ablest 
theologians of the Baptist communion, 
evidently shares Coleridge’s regret for 
the sundering of. theol from liter- 
ature. His doctrinal works have a lit- 
erary quality which is not usual in that 
department. And his notable book on 
“The Great Poets and their Theology,” 
published some twenty years ago, showed 
that his interest covered both fields. 
What he then did for Homer, Pw. 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, e, 
Browning, and Tennyson, he now does 
for our eight leading poets of -America 
in his recent handsome and wonderfully 
low-priced volume. On its literary side 
the book is first class, being as broad in 
its grasp, as just-in its judgments, and 
as full in its presentation, as is the 
work of Stedman and others in this 
field. It is so amply illustrated by quo- 
tations from the poets that it almost 
might be said to be an anthology. But it 
is on the theological position and teaching 


of ‘our poets that Dr. Strong casts light | 
For every poet} 


by careful studies. 
worth the name has his theology,—Poe 
and Whitman no less than Bryant and 
Lanier—and upon its truthfulness or 
falsehood depends the character of his 
work and of its influence upon his 
readers, 

It is noteworthy that three of our 
nine, Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes, 
were Unitarians throughout their years 
of maturity; and that two, Bryant and 
Emerson, began as such, but moved 
away from that position in later years,— 
in opposite directions. Whittier and 
Lanier retained the orthodox beliefs of 
their youth; and Poe and Whitman be- 
long outside Christian boundaries of any 
sort. But our poetry is more positively 
Christian thanthis would indicate. For, 
as Emerson says somewhere, Unitarian- 
ism belongs to the prose level, and when- 
ever a Unitarian becomes either elo- 
quent, or poetical, or enthusiastic, he 
rises above his creed. Longfellow was 
so much of a Unitarian as to propose to 
exclude all others from Harvard pro- 
fessorships. Yet as a Romanticist he 
turned his back upon its “common 
sense” and “enlightenment” to find his 
themes in ages of intense orthodoxy. 
Lowell almost from the first was so 
fascinated by the thought of our Lord 
as the living, present helper of men’s 
spiritual life— 

Himself the Gate, whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in man— 


that in spite of his polemic flings at 
orthodoxy he shows his loyalty to the 
supremacy of Jesus Christ. Holmes 
comes the nearest, to being a merely 
Unitarian poet, and also the nearest to 
not being a poet in any high sense. 
Bryant, Whittier, and Lanier are 
definitely Christian poets who accept 
the historic faith as do Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, Tennyson, and Browning. 
Bryant was even more Christian than 
his master Wordsworth, Dr. Strong 


thinks ; yet defective in failing to appre-., 


ciate the centrality of the Cross and the 
vitalizing. contact of Jesus with his peo- 
ple. Here Whittier far surpasses him, 
largely through his Quaker training and 
experience. On Whittier’s work, and 
that of Lanier, Dr. Strong dwells lov- 
ingly,. while the outsiders, Poe and 
Whitman, are subjected to keen and 









































LUDENS 


canpy COUGH DROPS 
Often prevent iliness—so 
keep a package handy. 5c 
WM. H. LUDEN READING, PA. 


HERE isn’t a_ single 

church that has ever tried 
all the good plans for quicken- 
|ing social fellowship. 

There isn’t one church that 
has ever heard of them all. 

That is, even all the good 
ones other churches have tried. 

But your church can have at 
command more good plans for 
happy and helpful times 
among young and old than any 
one church can use, from which 
to select those most adapted 
to your local needs. 

They are described in a fine 
book edited by Theresa M. 
Wolcott, the editor of ‘The 
Minister's Social Helper” 
page in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and gathered from the 
immense number of suggestive 
methods coming to Miss 
Wolcott's desk from thousands 
of workers all over the land. 
The book is published by 
arrangement with the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

A hint as to the Table of 
Contents is inviting, isn’t it? 
How to Make a Statt Toward Sociability 
Planning the Patriotic Evenings 
October Merrymakings 
‘‘Old Home Week’’ in the Church at 

Thanksgiving 
How to Entertain a Sunday-school Class 
Money-raising Plans that Have Worked 
Making Missionary Meetings Attractive 
Keeping the Boys in the Church 
What Ministers’ Wives Are Doing 
Helpful Suggestions for Sunday-school 

Workers 


What Some Sunday-schools Have Done 
at Christmas-time, étc., etc. 


iS ASK FOR 

900 Ways to Help Your Church 
$1.00, Postpaid 

The Sunday School Times Co. 

1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 

























































































































LESSON FOR APRIL © (John g : 1-38) 








critical analysis, which, -+however, finds 
sparks among the ashes of their drea 
and cheerless misbelief. The boo 
should be useful in we bos ag B the deep 
things of American poetry before stu- 
dents of our literature. (Griffith and 
Rowland Press, Philadelphia, $1.) 


Studies in the New Testament: Cath- 
‘olic Epistles and Revelation (By Wil- 
liam G. Moorehead).—The deserved 
popularity of the famous “Outline 
Studies” of this distinguished scholar 
and Bible teacher has called forth a new 
edition of the Studies, of which this 
volume is the last. The Epistles of 
James, Peter, John, and Jude are treated 
in the clear, popular, and concise style 

has made Dr. Moorehead’s work so 
helpful to the average Bible student. 
His power is well illustrated in dealing 
with difficult and obscure passages, such 
as those in Peter relating to preaching 
to the dead, and to the “spirits in 
rison.” The volume also includes Dr. 
oorehead’s well-known “Studies in the 
Book of Revelation,” which is one of 
the most helpful popular contributions 
to the appreciation and snoceeies of 
that difficult book. (Fleming H. Revell 
ey Chicago and New York, $1.20 
net. 


The Art of Extempore Speaking (By 
M. Bautain).—Ex-president Andrew D. 
White, of Cornell, a good judge, calls 
this the best book on the subject of ex- 
tempore speaking which he has ever 
read, and any one who has done such 
speaking will recognize at once in this 
book the voice of the master who speaks 
from experience, and whose sincerity 
and purity of purpose, alike in his life- 
work and in this treatise, are evident on 
every page and make his judgments of 
the highest value. He describes the 
qualifications necessary for public speak- 


~ ing and the methods of preparation for 


extempore speech. By “extempore” he 
does not mean absolutely unpremeditated 
speaking, but speaking prepared and 
done without manuscript or memorizing 
but with the most careful mental and 
spiritual preparation and outlining of 
material, and the fusing. of the material 
in the mind and soul so that it will come 
out with freedom and adaptation and 
power. It is an excellent book, denuded 
of mere rhetoric and of all catch-penny 
suggestions, and with none of the clap- 
trap of our contemporary volumes on 
how to control audiences and how to 
dominate people by your will. Abbé 
Bautain was himself a true and devoted 
marr and a great preacher, and his book 
is a book of reality and of rare worth. 
Dr. White’s judgment of it is war- 
ranted. (McDevitt-Wilson, Inc., 30-62 
Church Street, New York City, $1.50, 
postpaid.) 





Children at Home 








Kitty and the Princess 
By Marguerite L. McQuilkin 


a hay had been sobbing on her pil- 
low for a long while. She was a 
beautiful little girl, but I am sorry to 
say that she had one very bad fault. 
That afternoon Mother had taken her 
to call on Mrs. Foster, and Kitty went 
about the house handling things that 
she should not have touched, and even 
taking up some of the good things to 
eat that were on Mrs. Foster’s table. 

Now Kitty knew that Mother did not 
allow the children tO handle the things 
on the table or in the parlor when they 
were at home. Mrs. Foster was very 
nice about it, and did not scold Kitty, 
but the little girl knew that the things 
she was doing were very naughty. 
When they returned home Mother sent 
her to bed before it was dark, and 
without any supper. Kitty wanted her 
supper. very much, even though she had 
had some good things to eat at Mrs. 
Foster’s in the afternoon; but I think 
what troubled her most was to know 
that Mother had to punish her. 

With her face buried in the pillow 
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Kitty had cried for a-long time, when 
suddenly down in the pillow.she saw 
another -little girl of .just her own age 
playing in a lovely garden. She had 
seen the little maid béfore, and knew 
that it was the beautiful Princess May. 
The little Princess had a ball which she 
was tossing high in air and catching. 
Once when she tossed the ball up, as it 
came down. again it escaped from her 
and rolled toward a clear pool of 
water that was in the garden. As she 
ran after the ball to keep it from go- 
ing into the water, the little girl’s foot 
slipped and she fell into the pool, all 
dressed as she was in her beautiful 
clothes. Y ; 

Then Kitty could see the little Prin- 
cess going down, down, down, through 
the water till she came to the bottom. 
And there, strange to say, instead of 
finding mud and slime, Kitty saw ‘that 
the Princess found herself in a beauti- 
ful lawn filled with flowers and trees. 
As Kitty watched, this is what hap- 
pened: 

Running about in surprise, seemingly 
unhurt by her recent fall through the 
water, Princess May soon spied a 
strange looking house on the edge of 
the garden. It seemed to the Princess 
that this was the nicest little house she 
had ever seen, though she was accus- 
tomed to the beautiful palace of her 
father. The walls of this strange house 
were made of oranges, and the windows 
of rock candy; the shutters were made 
of peanut brittle, and the chimney of 
maple sugar. 

“Goody, goody,” cried the little girl. 
She ran forward with the thought of 
breaking a piece of the peanut brittle 
from the shutters and helping herself 
to one of the pretty oranges. But she 
drew back her hand, and was sorry that 
she even thought of such a thing as 
taking pieces from somebody else’s 
house. 

While she was standing: before the 
door, wondering if she should knock, 
the door suddenly flew open, and an old, 
old woman with a very wrinkled face 
and a bent back, leaning upon a stick, 
came hobbling out to the little visitor. 
Princess May at first was so frightened 
that she did not know what to say. But 
she had no time to speak, anyway, for 
the old lady said in a voice that grew 
shriller and shriller, “Now, my dear, 
now, my dear,, now, my dear, you’re a 
good little girl, a good little girl, a good 
little girl. All the little children that 


ever came here before helped them- |” 


selves and broke things off of my house 
without ever stopping to ask. 

“Come in, my dear, come in, my dear, 
come in, my dear,” the old lady con- 
tinued. “I have been looking for some 
good child; and maybe you are the very 
one.” The old lady took her into the 
house, though Princess May was not 
so sure whether she wanted to go. The 
strange hostess took the little girl into 
a dark room and left her there, saying 
she would be back soon. 

After Princess May’s eyes became ac- 
customed to the dark, she saw a great 
number of most wonderful things in the 
room. Jewel boxes and ring boxes, 
candy boxes and glove boxes, suit boxes 
and hat boxes, and most delicious things 
to eat on the table. Princess May did 
not touch any of these things, but sat 
on the edge of the chair awaiting the 
old lady’s return. Almost an hour 
passed, and everything about the house 
was in silence. The old lady had not 
come back. At the foot of the chair 


that the Princess was seated on was a-. 


dear little blue ring box, and May was 
tempted to stoop down and examine it. 
But she stopped and said to herself, 
“No, mother says that real little ladies 
must never meddle with other people’s 
things.” ‘So she sat up and waited. 

It was not’ long before the door 
opened and the wrinkled old lady re- 
turned. But her face was all smiling 
now, and Princess May was surprised 
to see how kindly it looked. And the 
old lady’s voice did not sound quite so 
shrill and strange as she said, “I see 
I can trust you, I see I can trust you. 
You're the little girl I’ve been looking 
for, I’ve been looking for, I’ve been 





looking for. I'll leave my house and 
garden and everything in them to you. 
And now we can sit down and eat some 
ice cream.” 

As the old lady said this, her voice 
seemed to get sweeter and sweeter, and 
indeed Kitty- thought it sounded ex- 
actly like her own mother’s voice. She 
lifted her head from the pillow, and 
there her mother really was, standing 
in the room, stroking her hair and tell- 
ing her that Daddy had brought home 
ice cream for all of them, and that 
Kitty might come down and,eat some. 

Can you guess what Kitty said to her 
mother as they walked down the stairs? 
“Mother, I’m never, never, never going 
to meddle any more with things that 
belong to other folks.” 

NARBERTH, Pa. 


The Mystic of South Africa 


( Continued from page 155) 


similar schools at Stéllenbooch, Wor- 
cester, Graaf Reinet, and elsewhere, the 
teachers all coming from America. 

In 1877, Dr. Murray, with his 
brother, the Rev. Charles Murray, vis- 
ited America and in response to their 
appeal thirteen more teachers sailed for 
the Cape. One of these, the Rev. 
George Ferguson, brother to the prin- 
cipal of Huguenot College, went to 
take charge of a newly founded Insti- 
tute at Wellington for the training of 
young men as evangelists and mission- 
aries. 

The next advance step was the for- 
mation in 1878 of the Huguenot Mis- 
sionary Society, which afterwards de- 
veloped into the Women’s Missionary 
Union for South Africa, and has now 
become linked with the Mission Com- 
mittees of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

And this too was the beginning of 
the missionary work of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church among the aborigines of 
South Africa, a work opposed by strong 
prejudice among the leaders in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, but which, 
largely through Dr. Murray’s splendid 
leadership, thank God, has now been 
conquered. 

Andrew Murray was the leading spirit 
in all missionary enterprises ‘in South 
Africa. More than half of the teachers 
in the schools in South Africa are 
women, and many of the places of re- 
sponsibility are filled by women from 
the United States and England. 

Dr. Murray’s practical ministry was 
exerted along various other lines. He 
was for many years president of the 
South Africa Auxiliary of the Bible 
Society. In 1907 he presided over the 
opening of the premises in Longmarket 
Street, Capetown, purchased by the 
Bible Society from the South Africa 
General Mission. 

The severity of his labors’ necessi- 
tated his retiring from the active min- 
istry in 1906, but before and after this 
period he held, at his beautiful home 
at Wellington, a South African Keswick. 
We may well believe visitors when they 
declare that they had no more delight- 
ful experience in South Africa than the 
evening hour spent on the broad stoop 
that ran around Dr. Murray’s house, 
overlooking the vineyards in the beau- 
tiful green valley below, and com- 


manding a splendid view of the giant | 


mountains round about. “Clairvaux” 
was the name Dr. Murray gave to this 
spot, because “it recalled to him the 
home of St. Bernard, whom he greatly 
admired. 

South Africa has developed three 
princely men — Cecil Rhodes, Paul 
Krueger and Andrew Murray. The 
two former chose careers that bent their 
shoulders under the Atlantean burdens 
of statecraft.. Andrew Murray was 
swept.along in. his wonderful mission 
to m a life absolutely yielded to 
God af wided by his Spirit. Of this 
remarkable trinity of giants, Andrew 
Murray made his life reach farthest 
around the world. 


Method books you need in Sunday- 
school work are listed in The Sunday 
School Times’ book catalog. 













With some it 
comes at break- 
fast. These 
toasted titbits 
are served with 
sugar and cream, 
or mixed with 
any fruit. 


It comes 
atnoon with 
many busi- 
ness men. 


Puffed 


grain lunch- 
eon without taxing the stomach. 
With millions 
of children it 
comes at night, 
when these bub- 
bles of grains are 


floated in bowls 
of milk. 





Puffed Puffed 


Wheat Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 











With many boys 
it comes at play 
time, when these 
nut -like grains, 
doused with melted 
butter, form very 
inviting confec- 


And it comes 
at candy -time 
with girls, who | 
use Puffed- 
Grains in place | 
of nut-meats in 
home candy 
making. 


These are all-hour foods. They 
are whole grains made wholly digest- 
ible. Every food cell is exploded. 
And, puffed to eight times normal 
size, they form fascinating morsels. 
Keep all three kinds on hand. 
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B sodie Book—FREE 
Filled from cover to cover 


Te colors, of 
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EHP FREE 
HALI- MACK CO 
MUSIC 


To Pastors, Superintendents, or Committees. 


6 New Services, for 10 cts. in stamps. 
Returnable copies ries, Solos, etc., 
an” request. 

BASTER ‘ ted 
—15 cents, Book ecitations, Exercises, etc. 


O Sunday E, read 
mr SP ilaveh 5. hak toe ack, JUBILATE vr, 


HALL-MACK CO. | 1018-1020 Mong Philadelphia, Pa. 
ADAM GEIBEL CO. } 339 S. Wabash, Ageacy, Chicago, Iii. 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Built on a Know of Practical 
Usage. Not a book of Theories. 
Every page valuable. 


Introductory price, full cloth, 25 cents. Send 
‘or a sample copy. 


The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Globe Furniture Co.,Ltd., 23 Park Place, Northville, Mick. 


WILLIAMS PIANOS 


AND ORGANS ©&*_ homes anc churches sent on 


approval. Factory prices and easy 
terms. Send for free chtalog, State which—piano or or- 
gan. Williams Piano &OrganCo. ,Dept.T, Chicago 


Someeene, oe and eT ain 
Bet with quotations sent upon reanewt. — 
‘RARITARY COMMUNION QUTFIT CO. 70h ST., ROCHESTER, Ui. ¥, 


Behold 
the Morning! 


The Imminent Coming of Jesus Christ 
By C. F. Wimberly, B.A. 


With forceful emphasis the author directs fresh 
attention to the second coming of the Lord. 
With millenniums of civilization shot and crum- 
bling to pieces, Mr. Wimberly discusses what 
he calls a lost doctrine, the probability of its 
near fulfilment, and what it means and will 
mean to the future of the race. 


Cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid 
For sale by The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, - Philadelphia 
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Georgia.—Quite frequently I come across 
a hymn or song that I wish to use in our 
Sunday-school, and which is not in our 
hymnal. Can you tell me a convenient and 
ee av for copying the words of 

such hymns on - psy i large sheets of paper 
or cloth, that they may be used in the Sun- 
day-school? A large sheet, containing the 
words, could be hung before the school, and 
the song used in this way, but I have found 
no satisfactory method of making these 
— will appreciate your advice.— 


HAVE frequent! + ee in days gone by, 

printed the words of a hymn with 
rubber type, each letter about an inch 
high. It is possible to print a hymn on 
starched muslin with such type so that 
it may be read across an ordinary room. 
You will need to be careful, however, 
not to produce the words of any hymn 
that is Pi hy cores without the per- 
mission of the owner. It is a very com- 
mon thing tc print words in a program 
or elsewhere that are protected by 
copyright, and one has no more right 
to do this than he would have to take 
a man’s mowing machine from his shed 
and use it. without permission. How- 
ever, I suppose you understand this 
perfectly. i do not know of a better 
way to reproduce a hymn than the one 
indicated above. Of course, paper 
would be cheaper than cloth to start 
with, but it would soon get torn and be 
unfit for use. 





Florida.—Has the superintendent any right 
to take a third of the lesson study hour, 
giving the gist of the lesson from the plat- 
form, usually reading it from a Quarterly, 
while the whole school must hear through 
to the finish before they go to their classes, 
all of which the teachers already know and 
are prepared to teach? The time left is not 
enough for the lesson, ‘as the closing bell 
usually rings before we finish. What do you 
advise?—C. A. O. 


HAT superintendent needs to be 
ret’ ied from. the. inside... He 
is missing point entirely and. is 
wholly lacking in an adequate concep- 
tion of the-Sunday-school. His method 
of treating the lesson will sap the in- 
terest from the school, and is wholly 
unfair to the teachers. Furthermore, 
the fact. that he reads the lesson at all, 
either from the Quarterly or from the 
Bible, indicates that that school is not 





using the Graded Lessons. If they were 
it would be impossible to read the les- 
son, as there would be a number of 
lessons. 

I assume that the writer of this ques- | 
tion is a teacher in the school, and, if 
so, part of the responsibility rests with | 
the questioner and the other teachers in 
the school. If they were .to go to that | 
superintendent in a Christian spirit, and | 
lay the matter before him, he would 
probably listen to them, and change his 
methods. if he did not, then perhaps 
some other course could be resorted to. 
The superintendent is at fault for the 
first year of his position; if his work 
during that year is not satisfactory, 
then the favlt rests with those who re- 
elect him, and they should not complain. 
There is a responsibility to the school 
that is paramount to any sentiment 
which can be connected with the case. 
The good of the school requires that 
the. work of the school shall be done 
effectively and pedagogically. 

What do I advise? Well, the best 
way to destroy an enemy is to make a 
friend of him; and the best way to get 
rid of a poor ‘superintendent is, to make 
a ‘good superintendent out of him, for 
he undoubtedly has many good qualifi- 
cations. The first thing I would ad- 
vise would be to get him into your 
State Sunday-School Convention, and 
into. similar gatherings in »county 
and elsewhere, so that meet 
Sunday-school workers who are up-to- 
date. Present him with a book that will 
outline the better ways, and do it pub- | 
licly so that he will be obliged to rend, 
it. Help him in every way you can. 
You can do a lot more by kind raed 
than you can by severe measures. Even | 








a horse will often yield more quickly— ! 





- 


eipeciaity if i be a stubborn horse—to 
@ pat on the- neck than he will to a 
crack of the whip.- Try every way you 
can to bring your superintendent to a 
right conception of his work. If this 


is not possible, then ‘* the thing that 


is best for the school. 


-. Ilfinois.—Should speakers on miscellaneous 
subjects, such as missions, 
use of the Sunday- 


benevolences, etc 
school hour for their: cause?—M. G. H. 


ES—if. All of these subjects 

should be presented to the Sunday- 
school in the right way and at the right 
time. Occasionally ould be fea- 
tured and a program built around them. 
There ought to be “Temperance Days” 
in the. Sunday-school, ‘and “Missionary 
Days,” when these subjects are specifi- 
cally "treated. Sometimes special pro- 
grams can be gotten up at other hours 
than the Sunday-school hour. Every 
Sunday-school ought to be informed 
systematically and intelligently in re- 
gard to all of these great subjects, and 
certainly all to which the school are con- 
tributing. In presenting these subjects, 
however, care should be taken that the 
time comes out of the opening exer- 
cises and not out of the lesson period. 
The school with which the writer is 
connected makes an offering every year 
te the Chicago United Charities. At a 
specific time, which is settled in advance 
according to a definite program, one of 
the representatives of this Society ap- 
pears at our Sunday-school to make a 
statement. This is not at the time when 
the offering is made, for it is better that 
all of these offerings be attended to 
systematically and not allowed to be 
determined by impulse. At his last 
visit, this young man spoke six minutes, 
and told exactly what their Society had 
done with the offering we had made. 
We found that it had been used in help- 
ing a very poor family, the father in 
the sanitarium, the mother ill, and three 
children with scarcely enough clothing 
to cover their ‘bodies—and this all 
within four blocks of our church, ahd 
we knew. nothing of it...The. 
much pleased that they had been able, 
through this splendid agency, to relieve 
the want of that family. The. lesson 
period was not ‘shortened a particle. be- 
cause of this presentation. 


bd 


A choice book for teachers of girls is 
“The Girl in Her Teens,” by Margaret 
Slattery, obtainable from The Sunday 
School Times Company for 50 cents. 
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Philadelphia, March 17, 1917 


The Sunday School —_ = a bewaetle 
journal fo adults, in the 

study, hoot peat # and 
the Cheistion life and service; it goes 
into every state, territory, and province 
in North America and. more than forty 
foreign countries. It-reaches practically 
every denomination, and its exceptional 
constituency includes the strongest 
Christian Leise both laymen and min- 
isters, and the best Christian homes, in 
English-speaking Christendom of to-day. 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). 
For detailed information address The 
Religious Press Association, 800-802 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following cates, 
payable in advance, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States 
and Canada. These rates include 


postage: 
$1 .00 Five or more copies, either 
to separate addresses or ina 
package to a= address, $1 each,per year. 
$1. 50 One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, $1.50 
each, per copy. One copy, a years, bg 
me free copy-ad- 
Free Copies  gitional will be al- 
lowed for every ten copies paid for in 
a club at the $1 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will he sent to 
any of the countries embraced in the. Univer- 
sal Postal Union-at the following rate, which 
includes postage: 

One copy, ous ¥ear, 6 shillings. 

US ops cans ig pre age to one 
ic 
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tions of The Sunday Ch Ae Times panics 
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r t6é enable all -the teachers of a 
chee! to examine it will be sent free 
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The Pare er is not sent to any subscriber 
beyon e time paid for, except by sve- 


cial request. 
Co., Publishers, 
1631 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PLANS TO INTEREST WIDE-AWAKE CHILDREN 


Happy Hours 
for the Boys and Girls 


By the Rev. D. E. Lewis 


A book for all who have wanted to teach chil- 
dren and young people by means of blackboard 
or slate work, and who have never had access to 
plain and easily workable suggestions for such 


Sunday-school teachers, superintendents, pastors 
and leaders of Junior societies will find the book 
very suggestive in their work with children. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid 


Order through your bookseller, or direct from 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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